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MY OWN BIOGRAPHY 


By Mrs. Ada Gray Bemis, York 
First Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 
1933 Contest 


A story without an end—yvet—for I| am alive. 

If this is a fascinating topic to others, the lives and 
every-day doings of Nebraska Pioneers, what do vou 
suppose It means to one of us? And whom do I know so 
well to write about as—myself. Says my synonym book, 
‘* An autobiography is a biography, written by the pei 
son whose life it records.”’ 

Andreas’ History of Nebraska says: **May fourth, 
1871, Hosea Wilson Gray, his son-in-law, George Whit- 
field Bemis, son J. M. Gray and Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Cun- 
ning came to Clay County,’’ and in that book and lun- 
dreds of similar ones, are the like announcements whic! 
have behind them stories more thrilling and interesting 
than all the combined fiction of the country. 

The little company above mentioned made the tradi- 
tional covered wagon trip which I wish I might have 
space to describe since my prosaic journey on one of the 
first trains run into the town, four months later, lacked 
the beauty, romance and interest of my husband’s entry. 

When I say the town, I mean the little village of 
Sutton, Clay County, which was laid out and named after 
my arrival. The homestead seeking men had followed 
the course of some railroad surveyers and were sure a 
town would be located there and had stopped and filed 
on land in the vicinity. 

One settler, a man named Luther French, was on the 
ground when my husband arrived, and when my dignified 
appearance took place, a girl of twenty with a baby less 
than a vear old, his (French’s) was the first home | saw, 
and while I had no such experience. his may be described 
as an example of many, it being a typical dugout. 

Mr. Freneh had lost his wife and none of us were able 
to explain how he kept the seven motherless children in 
good health, well fed, and happy. His abode was half of 
it a hole in the ground, or rather I should call it the hill- 
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side, logged up inside and roofed with bark and earth, 
with a tunnel running down to the banks of School creek, 
the inside entrance being covered with a dry goods box 
eupboard. If Indians approached, his little band were 
instructed to run through the tunnel to the creek and 
hide in the overhanging foliage until the father arrived. 
A boat was hidden near. 

The floor was made of dirt, there were no windows, 
and every particle of furniture was made by French from 
boxes, kegs, barrels, branches of trees and any piece of 
metal which he was able to acquire. Each can and serap 
of tin he became possessed of was utilized for something. 
Tools were made of wood and the house had hardly a 
whole dish in it. 

The eldest girl would go with her little brood, out on 
the prairie to pick the wild buffalo peas, then most abun- 
dant, and boil a huge kettle full of them. She made 
pumpkin butter, used the wild sorre] for sauce, cooked 
whole wheat and corn, and in season, picked the wild 
plums, cherries, grapes and berries which then abounded 
on the creek banks. Meat and fish were always abundant 
and were stored away for emergencies, although all win- 
ter game was plentiful. 

Later that fall, (1871) Mr. French sold his homestead 
to Dr. M. V. B. Clark and his brother, Mr. Isaae Clark, 
who laid out the town and built the Clark House, where 
they lived upstairs and opened a drug store and hard- 
ware store in the lower story. There was a hall in the 
upper story, the scene of our early day social gatherings. 
No finer men and women ever lived than the families of 
these early adventurers, the two Clarks, J. W. Johnson, 
John Bagley, J. B. Dinsmore, R. G. Brown, Weeds, Burl- 
ingames, and others. The Carneys, Touts, Bemises, and 
Grays were relatives, thirty of us. Most of them had left 
homes of culture, were college graduates, and had come 
to the new country to build up an inheritance for their 
children. There is a blessed sense of comradeship among 
the pioneers which is unlike any other relationship, and 
binds me to the children and grandchildren of those for- 
mer neighbors, who, now, with one exception have passed 
on, gallantly, I know, to try a new dwelling place. Her- 
bert Johnson, cartoonist for the Saturday Evening Post 
is an example of the type, he being born in our little 
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village. Qne ot m\ daughters tells of his school books 
being covered with pictures of animals, schoolmates, and 
even the teachers. 

Our first editor was Walter Eugene Wellman, who, 
incredible as it now seems, came to Sutton at the age of 
fourteen, to take charge of the **Sutton Times’’, then 
owned by his brother, Frank Wellman. My husband 
brought him home to eat his first meal in town with us 
and I filled his pockets with cookies when he left thus 
beginning a ‘‘beautiful friendship,’’ which has endured 
throughout the vears. The last time he visited York, he 
told of his ill-fated polar expedition and from that passed 
to a joyful perusal of a vellow, time worn copy of the 
‘*Sutton Times’’, the first one off the press, which is one 
of our treasures. 

My own first home was of lumber hauled in a wagon 
from Lineoln, about 12x24 feet. Two rooms, no founda- 
tion, with real windows and doors. Made of boards, 
covered with tar paper and ceiled. Later my husband 
was in Lincoln and found some wall paper, each roll dif- 
ferent. He promptly bought the entire stock and put it 
on in panels, there not being enough of any one kind to 
cover a whole side of a room. After that, whenever we 
had nothing else to do ,we made paste of flour and water 
and covered cracks where it peeled from the boards. 

Our furniture was brought from lowa in a wagon and 
consisted of a very few pieces of black walnut, the kiteh- 
en table now, in a high state of polish, adorning the hall 
in my daughter’s home. I sat up at night to admire the 
set of corner shelves made by Mr. Bemis to hold my wed- 
ding vases, books, the ever present sea shells, and glass 
covered wax flowers. He also evolved a clock shelf which 
he put on the wall so high that each day he must stand on 
a chair to wind it but while he grumbled throughout the 
process, he never moved the shelf. 

I especially remember that all the pies I made that 
first year were rolled with a big round bottle and each 


Note: Walter Wellman died February 1, 1934, at New York, 





with 75 eventful years behind him. In addition to his newspaper 
work in Nebraska at fourteen he founded the Cincinnati Evening 
Post at twenty-one. He located the exact spot where Columbus 
landed at San Salvador in 1492, made four attempts at the North 
Pole, two afoot and two by air. In 1910 he tried to fly to London 
and was rescued from the water with his crew of five after 79 hours 
off Cape Hatteras 
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bore the caption, ‘‘Jaynes Expectorant,’’ and my hus- 
band invariably said that he needed another dose. 

We bought a cow, and it was brought home one night 
and milked with great ceremony. The next morning 
when my spouse made no move to repeat, I finally asked 
him if he were not going to milk and to my great amaze- 
ment he said, ‘‘What, are you out of milk already?’’ 
Heretofore, his animal experience had been limited to a 
driving horse! 

Just once in my life I had made a quilt, a crazy quilt, 
of small bits of silk, satin and velvet, and this I ripped 
apart, and cushioned, draped, and covered everything 
possible with its fragments. The color scheme in our 
home blended perfectly. We did not pay any bills for 
electricity or gas the whole time we lived there as our 
two kerosene lamps and a lantern were ample when sup- 
plemented by tallow candles which I molded for emer- 
gencies. 

We had real floors but the new lumber soon had open 
eracks between the boards, and after I had seen a snake 
craw! under the house one day, we covered the floor with 
straw and then laid a yarn carpet sent from the east by 
my father. 

Later we shipped out my piano and its great square 
rosewood case filled more room than we could well spare 
but since when company arrived we filled a tick with 
straw and slept on the floor, giving the guests the bed in 
the recess behind the curtains, we did not miss the bed 
room space, but rather liked the little corner under the 
piano. Often our hospitality was limited only by the size 
of our floor space as travelers came driving by, all of 
whom were welcomed to rest for a day or night. So dex- 
trous did we become with our toilets that we could dress 
and undress in the same room and never see each other. 

We shipped our necessary groceries from Iowa and 
lived much better than we do now in some respects. 
With our cream, never was such a dessert known as the 
little, wild fruit. We had in abundance, wild geese, 
duck, elk, deer, antelope, snipe, quail, fish, with ham and 
bacon of our own curing, with grape plum or wild cherry 
jelly made of wild fruit brought from the Blue River. 
eight miles away. Our gardens grew as they never have 
since. We did not have weeds nor bugs those first years 
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The things we missed most were concerts, lectures 
and books. We had been used to hearing such men as 
Theodore Tilton, Henry Ward Beecher, Horace Greeley, 
or Wendell Phillips, for a course of winter lectures. My 
husband came home one day and found me reading ‘‘ Men 
of Our Times,’’ for the sixth time, as I rather petulantly 
explained to him and he said, ‘* Never mind, I'll writ 
you a new book.’’ After that, each evening he brought 
home from his little law office a new chapter of his book 
which he read to me. Finally, after he had all the char 
acters in a graveyard at midnight, with a most unusual] 
thunderstorm going on, and murders galore taking place, 
he calmly wrote finis and left them there! 

We organized lodges, clubs, and especially temper- 
ance societies, which we will soon be doing more than 
ever before, and took turns editing a paper for the Good 
Templars which old inhabitants’ children can still quote. 

Troubles, we had none, as I look back now. | suppose 
I must mention the county seat fight, the meaness of the 
Burlington in refusing us a station house, blizzards, 
droughts and prairie fires, (one fire destroyed our young 
nursery), and the grass hoppers, but what were they in 
the course of sixty years of good things? 

One reads much of the blizzard of 1888 but the one I 
recall was much more severe. It was Sunday, April 13, 
1873, when the terrifying, life destroying, storm com- 
menced and grew in intensity for forty-eight hours. 
Only those who experienced it can realize the terror of 
such a time and no one can describe what had never been 
equaled in the state as an example of elemental fury. 
The afternoon had been dark and cloudy, deepening into 
rain, and as the darkness fell, changing to sleet before 
morning. Black clouds rolled up from the north and 
shortly before noon the next day a gale of wind with 
snow came with incredible velocity, blotting out the 
landscape and sweeping everything before it. At times 
the wind seemed to come from every direction. The 
air was darkened with a whirling, seething mass of pow- 
derlike snow which appeared to come up from the ground 
as well as down from the sky. It was like being in some 
vast maelstrom peopled with howling, shrieking demons. 
I never since have heard any sound like the frightful 
roaring voice of that storm. 
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We could not hear each other speak unless close to- 
gether, nor see without a lamp burning. We placed a 
lamp in the window and kept it there during the storm. 
My husband ventured to the stable only a short distance 
away. When he opened the door a half grown pig bolted 
out, passed him, and we never saw that pig again. Com- 
ing back, he lost his sense of direction and found himself 
in front of the house instead of the back, as his groping 
hands discovered. After he had removed his coat, jersey, 
and shaw] tied around his covered neck, snow was found 
in his vest pocket. 

During the night, the storm increased in vehemence. 
The wind blew in long gusts, paused to get its breath 
seemingly, and then resumed with redoubled fury. It 
was not at any time, intensely cold. I remember stand- 
ing at the window, trying to see out, where there came 
a thump against the glass. We opened the window and 
a white dove fell into the room, so crusted with ice and 
snow that it was unrecognizable. We had it in the house 
until the storm stopped and it lingered about the home- 
stead until fall. 

You will wonder what we did to pass the time. We 
plaved backgammon, chess, checkers and the guitar, and 
sang for hours when not reading. How weird our puny 
voices must have sounded accompanied by the awe in- 
spiring diapason of the storm. After midnight, the wind 
died away, and the snow stopped. When morning dawn- 
ed, the world was made of snow. Our small barn was out 
of sight. Two sides of our house were entirely covered, 
and the digging began. 

By the next day reports of disaster and comedy drift- 
ed from house to house. At my father’s home when he 
opened the door into the kitchen in the morning he found 
the door outside open and a black and white cow in pos- 
session. It was afterward identified by a farmer who lived 
nine miles north of us. Two men who had gone to the 
the Little Blue river for wood, expecting to camp and 
fish for a few days, started for home when the storm 
began, After driving for hours, they found themselves 
completely lost and decided to leave the horses to their 
own direction. At nightfall they found themselves back 
where they had started from in the morning, the horses 
having circled, and spent two days with the team in an 


to 
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abandoned dugout. 

A neighbor whose shed collapsed, brought his horse 
into his one room sod house with his family. My hus- 
band’s brother, wealthy proprietor of five cows, tried to 
drive them into shelter. Panic stricken, they ran before 
the wind and were found dead in a ravine five miles dis- 
tant, after a mountain of snow had melted from over 
them. Pawnee Indians came and camped on the spot 
and did not leave until every rather damaged animal was 
eaten. 

The tragedy of the storm was the death of a young 
woman named Kelley who with her baby started to walk 
to her father’s house. She was found a short distance 
from her goal, with the dead infant held next to her heart. 

We were but a boy and girl and did not realize the 
gravity of the situation until it was over. It was a new 
experience in a place where all was new. 

I never like to tell about the time the grasshoppers 
came. It seems too much like ‘‘a fable agreed upon.”’ 
It was in the fall of 1874 when my husband came hurry- 
ing home and called me to come quick to go and see some 
srasshoppers .He had heard down town that a swarn 
of them had lighted in a field two miles north of us and 
were eating a field of corn. I did not like to leave the 
cookies I was baking but he said it was the sight of a lift 
time and might never be seen again and they might be 
gone before we got there so I dropped everything and 
went. There was scarcely a vestige of the ripening corn 
left and innumerable hordes of the insects were lighting 
and there was seemingly no end to them. We returned 
home thankful it had not happened to us, and glad to 
have seen the unusual sight, and the next morning w: 
wakened to a sea of grasshoppers. Coming, they dark- 
ened the sun like a heavy cloud would do, and many 

people went to their storm cellars. Not a green leaf nor 
blade of grass escaped them and thousands of newly 
planted trees were killed, the bark being stripped as tho- 
roughly as a tool could have done the work. We had 
a fine patch of cabbage almost ready to eat and covered 
it with sheets and blankets. The next day not only my 
cabbage was gone but my bedding was eaten full of holes. 
The handles were eaten through of tools which were left 
in the garden. Later that fact was explained by the 
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theory that the hoppers were hungry for the salt which 
was left in the wood by the sweaty hands of the garden- 
ers. Trains were stopped by the masses of crushed in- 
sects which caused the rails to be slippery. I find it al- 
most too much for myself to believe after this lapse of 
time. One neighbor had a cow which he tied in the mid- 
dle of his cornfield to get one last meal. She was dead on 
the bare field the next day, having overindulged in corn, 
but my philosophical neighbor said she died happy and 
he had nothing left to feed her anyway. 

Another neighbor seeing the cloud approaching, hur- 
riedly plowed a fire guard around his premises and called 
his family to get ready to fight the fire. Truly, it was the 
sight of a life time. 

In 1872 we held our first Fourth of July celebration. 
Everybody was eager to help and preparations went for- 
ward swiftly. The magnificent natural park with Schoo! 
Creek meandering through it was an ideal place to have 
such a gathering. Benches were made, tables erected, 
and what we were most proud of, a speaker’s stand fin- 
ished. But, when it came to the flag pole, cut from a 
young ash, we were utterly dismayed to discover that 
there was not a flag in town. Before you look superior, 
tell me how many of you brought with you a flag when 
vou moved to Nebraska. 

The committee called for somebody to make a flag 
and I, not knowing better said I would. They sent me 
several yards of white muslin and red and blue oiled 
calico. Sewing the stripes together was easy but when 
it came to the five pointed star, I ardently wished that 
General Washington had insisted upon the one with six 
points, for what Betsey Ross accomplished with one clip 
of her scissors, I could not do with dozens of snips. I cut 
and cut and only suceeded in making pieces that looked 
like crooked legged animals. My husband, strong on ge- 
ometry, came to my rescue with angles and triangles, and 
finally we evolved a five pointed star fully as good as the 
average kindergarten child can make to-day. It was tire- 
some sewing them on with tiny stitches that must show 
and long before it was finished I began to consider there 
were more than enough states in the Union especially 
when I discovered there was another side and it must all 
be repeated. The night it was really completed I was 
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standing waving it joyously when Mrs. I. N. Clark came 
hurrying in to tell me she had been asked to substitute 
for A. C. Burlingame who had been appointed to read 
the Declaration of Independence and she wanted to know 
if I had anything to clean her white kid gloves which haa 
not been used since her wedding and were yellowed. We 
rubbed those gloves with bread crumbs, with corn meal, 
covered them with cornstarch, and finally decided they 
would do. 

We had a local speaker in the person of R. G. Brown, 
and a man from Virginia named Flick, a member of their 
legislature. I know we were proud to have him come to 
Sutton. My father, H. W. Gray, was president of the day 
and I can see him now as he stood in his blue uniform of 
a Civil War Captain. Sad to tell, it rained all day the 
third and on the morning of the Fourth we backed the 
largest lumber wagon in town to a knoll near the park 
and went through every number of our program without 
a break. When our picnic dinner was finished, on the 
damp ground, we voted the day a perfect success. 

The first funeral in the county was that of little Maud 
Tracy, early in the spring of 1872. She died without 
warning and the shock struck every home alike. In this 
rushing age it is impossible to conceive how a whole com- 
munity will pause, drawn together by a common sorrow. 
All business ceased, stores were closed and every citizen 
was present for the pathetic ceremony held at the grave. 
We had not even thought of a cemetery before and the 
small grave was dug under a willow tree at the north 
side of the park, upon a slight rise of ground, now north 
of highway two. 

The mound was covered with wild flowers and we sang 
as the grave was filled, after the service had been read. 

I must tell you of some of our modern conveniences. 
We had the first iceless refrigerator brought to the state, 
I know. It consisted of a large tin pail, tightly covered 
and lowered into the well, at least half of its one hun- 
dred feet, and food kept in that fashion was firm and 
fresh for days. 

When the town did not have any kerosene as occasiou- 
ally happened, and our candles gave out, I put a saucer 
full of lard on the table, with a stick wound with strips 
of cotton cloth in it, and this form of indirect lighting 
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Was very satisfactory. We set the stick in a piece of 
dough made of flour and water. 

I remember my first dinner party was lighted that way 
and I felt as vou would now if the electric lights went out 
on your dinner. But, we had on the table a haunch of 
venison, a plover on each plate, fresh vegetables, dried 
red raspberry pie and home-made cheese and conversa- 
tion which rivaled any I have heard lately. 

A story of that time would be incomplete without a 
mention of Indians but we had little intercourse with 
them for they had gone before the railroad to the west, 
moving as it came toward them. The Pawnees were our 
friends and we dreaded the Sioux and for many years 
were always vigilant but never harmed by them with the 
exception of the petty thievery as they went back and 
forth in spring and fall. 

We had a violent county seat fight, of course, with the 
end being its establishment at Clay Center where it yet 
remains, but our most interesting trouble was in getting 
a depot at Sutton. The B and M road had placed a box 
car at Grafton, and would not even stop a train in our 
town nor leave us our mail. After months of talk, pro- 
tests, visits to Boston, Lincoln, Plattsmouth,—anywhere 
that our men could locate railroad men in authority, one 
night my husband with other public citizens, went to 
Grafton and removed to Sutton, having preViously bought 
them, every building in the town with the exception of 
the box car depot. The railroad company had demanded 
so much land from our townsman in return for any favors 
shown, that it was simply impossible for the settlers, 
some of them almost destitute. to comply with the unrea- 
sonable exactions. It is not eredible in these days of state 
boards, treaties, conferences, laws on every conceivable 
side of every question to see that in those days the rich 
railroad companies could do absolutely as they pleased in 
the matter of taking toll of the settlers, and the victory 
of the Sutton people in resisting the unreasonable de- 
mands had an appreciable effect in helping other com- 
munities. Young people do not know the meaning of cor- 
ruption, bribes, land grabbing, passes, as practiced then. 
A short time after the depot was built, a large shedlike 
structure was erected near it and straight from their 
landing place in the east, several hundred immigrants 
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were deposited, men, women and children, in the build 
ing, where they lived in a state of poverty, squalor and 
promiscuity not at all approved of by the Sutton people. 
At last in some very mysterious way, the building caught 
fire and since no man would put it out, the inmates were 
dispersed. This ended the petty troubles with the rail- 
road and this too must end my writing for you are tired. 

1 am firmly convinced that Nebraska is the finest state 
in the Union and that her citizens are the salt of the 
earth. More than sixty vears ago I first saw its broad 
bosom and to-day | can say that each day it has looked 
better to me as the vears have passed. 


O poumeesaneaees 


Trade Checks 

Mrs. John H. Auker, Gordon, Nebr., found a “coin” bearing the 
inscription, “J. M. Thatcher, Post Trader, Fort Niobrara,” and marked 
“ 25 cents” on the reverse side hese “coin” trade checks were issued 

m 1881 to 1890 and the editor saw scores of them while he was a 
settler in Cherry County in the Eighties. Fort Niobrara was near 
Valentine, the end of the railroad during the land boom of 1884, and 
until 1886 the land office for the entire region west of Holt County 
to the Wyoming line. Thatcher, post trader at Fort Niobrara, did 
an extensive business, buying furs, game, livestock, cedar posts, wood, 


hay and other articles, filling government contracts for the Fort and 


supplying homesteaders and travelers. The checks were redeemable 
and passed from hand to hand by the early settlers much as money 
might. 


More on Sandhill Malaria 
Dr. A. N. Compton, of Valentine, writes to Dr. F. A. Long of 
Madison: 

“I have been in active practice in Valentine, Cherry County, 
for more than thirty-five years and have never seen one case of 
malaria that originated in this locality. I was reared in the 
south and had malaria myself and think I would recognize it. 
I have seen one case here but the patient had come directly 
from the swamps of Arkansas and after being here a short time 
his malaria was gone and has never recurred.” 

















Anne Rush Riley 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A NEBRASKA PIONEER 
JAMES FERRY 
by Anne Rush Riley, Dawson 
Second Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 
1933 Contest 

Of all the pioneers who laid the foundation of the 
glorious commonwealth of Nebraska, perhaps none con- 
tributed a larger quota of industry or a greater share of 
heroism than James Ferry. Stalwart, blue eyed and 
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direct, Ferry measured up to the most romantic concept 
of what a pioneer should be. And with no flair for the 
dramatic himself, he supplied considerable of the dran 
unfolded by pioneer history. 

A native of Ireland, Ferry came to Nebraska fron 
Philadelphia in 1854, when Omaha boasted no homes. At 
once he set to work to provide shelter for his wife and 
children. This shelter was a wigwam, made of hay, sim- 


ilar to those occupied by the Indians. In this wigwam 
Margare% Ferry *s seventh child was born—the first child 
born within the limits of the City of Omaha.* A doetor 


was called from Council Bluffs to attend mother and 
babe; and Mrs. Davis, wife of Banker **Tommy’’ Davis, 
as he was affectionately called, extended the neighbor- 
liness of a kind heart and pioneer unselfishness. Mrs. 
Davis must have been both amused and touched by the 
trunk full of dainty garments, brought all the way from 
Philadelphia, for the tiny maid born ina wigwam! Thus, 
as in many instances, did the niceties and comforts of 
the life left behind contrast forcibly with the naked grim- 
ness of early life in the new community on the Missouri 


When Winter Comes 


With the approach of winter, the small community 
began to ‘‘look up.’’ A sawmill! on the bank of the Mis- 
souri furnished thousands of feet of lumber for the new 
homes. Ferry, master mason and contractor, found plen- 
ty of opportunity to exercise his trade and resource- 
fulness. 

Neighbors helped one another, pooled their assets, 
shared their liabilities; and such men as Davis and Ferry 
lent kindly aid to the timid and discouraged newcomers. 

While assisting his new friends in building their 
homes, Ferry found little time to erect suitable quarters 
for himself. But the winter of 1854-55 found him and his 
family comfortably domiciled in a ‘‘dugout’’, the exteri- 
or of which belied the attractiveness within. It is re 
corded that heavy draperies divided the home proper 
from the servants’ quarters. 





(*There has been some argument on this matter. Some have 
elaimed that William Nebraska Reeves, son of Jesse Reeves, was the 
first white child born in Nebraska; but Reeves was born outside the 
city limits of Omaha.) 
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At this period, the Omaha and Pawnee Indians, who 
had agreed with the United States Government to leave 
the town, were loth to keep their promise. The faster 
the whites built homes, the more stubbornly the Indians 
held their ground. One of Ferry’s daughters, now in het 
eighties, tells that at dusk, before the men folk had re 
turned home, and when an ominous quiet descended upon 
the village, the Indians would peer in the windows and 
demand food. If refused, they grew quite sullen. If fed, 
they acknowledged their thanks with grunts. Needless 
to say, domestic cares of that day were the sweetest pan- 
acea to a woman whose leisure hours would have been 
utterly submerged by fears of the red man. Too busy 
during the day to give her imagination rein, the house- 
wife dreaded only the coming of early twilight. 


Progress 


In 1855 the Legislature voted to build a permanent 
State House. The United States Government agreed to 
provide $50,000 for the purpose if a like sum could be 
raised among the Nebraskans themselves. The required 
amount was quickly realized. Ferry and a man named 
Jenkins were given the contract for building the stone 
foundation. 

While Ferry was superintending this job a man ap- 
peared on the grounds one day and showed considerable 
interest in the work. Ferry, garbed as one of the laborers 
himself, took little notice of the stranger at first. After 
having made a pretty thorough scrutiny of the whole 
place the man approached Ferry, supposing him to be one 
of the employes, and suggested that he was not doing his 
task just right: that the Superintendent ought to insist 
on a different method. Ferry straightened up suddenly, 
exclaiming ‘‘ Who the hell are vou?’’; and lifting the sup- 
posed intruder by the scruff of the neck, carried him out- 
side the premises and set him down on his feet. It was 
weeks afterwards that the intruder was identfied as Gov- 
ernor Cuming. Ferry’s consternation was equaled only 
by his surprise that no punishment was forthcoming for 
his apparent disrespect to the highest officer in the state. 
The Governor was a large man and anything but cow- 
ardly; but anger had made a Hercules of the tall Superin- 
tendent. It is just possible that, being of a keen mind 
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himself and a sane judge of human nature, the Governor 
recognized in Ferry the stamina that characterized the 
pioneer and conceded to him the right to boss his own job. 
It is inevitable that manhood recognizes manhood. The 
reputation of Governor Cuming among the early settlers 
is a far more enduring monument than human hands can 
erect. 

The State House was completed in 1858 and occupied 
the splendid site upon which Central High School now 
stands. 

It is interesting to note that a few vears later, when a 
son-in-law of Ferry was taking a teacher’s examination, 
he was given the following test in grammar by the Super- 
intendent of Schools: ‘‘Parse and analyze the sentence: 
‘The capitol stands upon the hill, whence an extended 
view of the Missouri River may be seen’ ”’ 


Hardships 


Nebraska’s climate proved too harsh for Mrs. Ferry’s 
health and in 1863 Ferry and his family crossed the plains 
to locate in Idaho. A few vears in the milder clime failed 
to improve conditions, either financially or physically for 
the Ferrys. And perhaps it was not a simple matter for 
one who had ‘‘sat in at the accouchement,’’ as it were, of 
the town on the Missouri to release all hold or interest in 
its growth. Whatever the reason, Ferry came back to Ne- 
braska and took up farming near the Elkhorn River. As 
farmer he ran the usual gamut of troubles: when crops 
were good prices were discouragingly low. In three suc- 
cessive summers the grasshoppers plague, the chinch bug 
and the green worm cleaned out Ferry’s crop. 

In 1865 and 1866 a boom in Nebraska launched an in- 
tensive building program. Again Ferry took up his res- 
idence in Omaha where his skill came into full play in 
helping build up a city of homes. From his farm in Elk- 
horn he sold lumber to the Union Pacific Company for the 
new railroad under construction. 

During the inevitable calm following the boom, Ferry 
took up farming again. It was at this juncture that 
Ferry learned, at bitter cost, that it pays for producer 
and purveyor to know his markets. 

Remembering the shortage of potatoes in Omaha the 
year before, Ferry decided he would make that crop his 
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speciality. He would raise potatoes—GOOD potatoes on 
his Elkhorn farm. After ascertaining beyond a doubt 
the best location for his potato patch, he never lagged 
in his care until the crop was grown. During the early 
spring months he and Mrs. Ferry discussed the best me- 
thod for marketing and speculated considerably as to 
what they would do with the proceeds. But they entire- 
ly overlooked the market fluctuations. 

On a pleasant July morning in 1867, Ferry and his 
hired man drove to Omaha with two large wagonloads 
of potatoes—the first of the crop available. The two 
men approached a genial grocer who was just opening 
his shop for business. 

‘*Potatoes, Mister?’’, Ferry signaled from his wagon 
seat. 

‘*] don’t know, probably not. But those are mighty 
fine looking specimens’”’. 

‘*How much are you paying today?’’ Ferry inquired. 

‘*Ten cents a bushel, and 1 MIGHT take a few.’’ 

‘*The Hell vou will!’’ and the irate farmer signaled 
his man to follow him east of town, towards the river. 

Presently the two wagons were backed up to the 
water’s edge and without a word of warning or explana- 
tion, the two loads of potatoes were dumped into the 
water. 

Gone was the labor of hours and months—shattered 
the dream that fortune had beckoned from a_ potato 
patch! 

Fickle Fortune 

Ferry, keen when working for the development of the 
community he had come to love, was less shrewd concern- 
ing his own material advancement. When he decided to 
sell a lot on 14th and Dodge Street, Omaha, upon which 
he had built a brick home, commodious for those days, he 
entered into an agreement with a man who was iden- 
tified even that far back with high finance in Omaha. 
This man would pay a few dollars in cash and, ‘*io boot’’, 
offered a set of carriage harness and two ‘‘valuable’ 
gold watches. The transaction was completed—Ferry 
assuming that the merchant trader was as honest as him- 
self. A few months later Ferry took one of the watches 
to a jeweler for repairs and was informed that it had 
never been worth more than fifty cents. 
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A grim twist of Ferry’s lips and flash from his blue 
eves accompanied the telling of this tale to his grand 
children. Did he ever feel any twinge of jealousy as he 
saw this other man making fortune and a great name 
for himself? It is doubtful. Money and renown never 
lured men like James Ferry. Next to God and his Coun- 
try he valued mcst his reputation for honesty and indus- 
try. The acquisitive instinct never dominated him. His 
work was always of a character to demand good pay; but 
the money was often spent on friends and relatives whose 
need, deserving or undeserving, made constant appeal tu 
him. 

Kerry had not been long in Nebraska when he sent 
money back to Philadelphia to finance the trip west of a 
brother-in-law and his large family. Not content with 
giving this first material aid, he continued for vears to 
lighten the burdens of the brother-in-law whose good 
nature was second only to his capacity for failure in 
making a living. 

Gray days and gold, depression and prosperity, were 
all alike powerless to hamper the charitable and benefi- 
cent instincts of James Ferry. In the matter of contri- 
butions to church and public welfare, his name headed 
many lists. One such list, indicating the donations which 
made possible the erection of a large church in the new 
town, was still, a few years ago, in the possession of an 
Omaha banker.* 

It is interesting to note that the descendants of these 
pioneers of Ferry’s day who contributed to Nebraska’s 
growth and development comprise largely the brain and 
brawn identified with today’s history. 


Pioneer Social Life 


One of the high lights of Ferry’s social experiences in 
Omaha was his attendance at the first Governor’s Ball, 
referred to by one chronicler as the ‘‘ first and last execu- 
tive ball that ever took place in Omaha.”’ 

The event signalized the inauguration of Governor 
Izard who, ‘‘dressed in a little brief authority’’, is said 
to have taken very seriously the honor of being governor. 
James Ferry and a daughter seven vears of age attended 





*C. W. Hamilton, lately deceased. 
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that ball. One of the chief delights of the grandchildren 
was to hear from father and daughter a description of 
that momentous affair. The pompousness of the new 
governor—so out of place in the crude surroundings 
lent an element of humor that Ferry never forgot. 

A newly built barn had been scrubbed thoroughly and 
a coating of ‘‘ what was then called plastering, composed 
of a frozen mixture of mud and ice’’ had been applied a 
few hours before the ball. Intensely cold weather made 
the freshly scrubbed floor a menace to dancers. 

To supply a shortage of chairs, rough boards were 
arranged along the sides of the room. The music was 
supplied by one Jim Orton from the Bluffs. 

Ferry, who never danced, had the time of his life ex 
changing pleasantries with his friends and, like all the 
others, treating the governor with mock solemnity. 

The seven vear old girl, now in her eighties, missed 
not a single item of interest—the elaborate gowns of the 
ladies, the hirsute adornment of the Beau Brummels and 
the refreshments which were ‘* passed”? hecause of the 
absence of tables. Young as she was, she carried through 
the years a general impression that ‘‘a good time was 
had by all’’. 

Because of his aversion to dancing, as ‘*damn foolish 
ness’’, Ferry did not often appear at the balls given 
among the pioneers. Mrs. Ferry, busy rearing a large 
family, found her social instincts pretty well stifled by 
her domestic responsibilities. While farming near Elk- 
horn, Ferry drove regularly ‘‘into town’’, Omaha usually 
accompanied by one of his numerous daughters. The lat 
ter never had any difficulty in persuading him to buy 
with prodigal liberality of the good things to be found in 
the thriving village. 

Indeed Ferry was known as a good spender. On oe- 
casions when the drinks were set up to a congenial com- 
pany, it was his boast that no man ever paid for HIS 
liquour. And for every dollar that he spent on his own 
tastes or diversions, another dollar went into a purchase 
for his wife, whom he always called ‘*‘Peggy’’. The con- 
jugal bond existing here was based on mutual love and 
trust—not uncommon to that early day. Who knows but 
what the sanctity of the marriage tie, the sacrednes: of 
the home, were the strongest bulwarks against diseour- 
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agement and failure when hardships far outnumbered 
comforts. 


Fulfilment 


Before the turn of the century Ferry made two more 
trips west in further search for improvement in his wife’s 
health. She died in Astoria, Oregon. After her death, 
Ferry returned to Omaha where he resided until his 
death with a son-in-law. 

The son-in-law had built a handsome and spacious 
home to accommodate his family of fourteen children 
The location was an imposing site near South Omaha; 
and the green lawn sloping gently on each side to the 
limit of the block and neatly kept walks were mute testi- 
mony to the care and industry of the old Grandpa who 
occupied a place of honor in the family. Never idle in 
his younger days, Ferry found the care of the property 
a wholesome occupation in his declining vears. 

As age advanced on him, the formerly rugged pioneer 
seemed constantly under the obsession that ‘* Peggv’’ was 
still in Oregon. It took the combined efforts of the child- 
ren in the family to ‘‘round up’’ Grandpa when he took 
a walk ‘‘out west to Peggy’’. 

One of these disappearances, during a bitterly cold 
winter, lasted for twenty-four hours. After a search had 
been made by family, neighbors and police, the old man 
was located near Elkhorn. Dazed and enfeebled, he was 
found to be suffering from frozen feet. This shock and 
its resultant suffering left the old man weakened mental- 
lv. He never recovered the sanity and brilliantly clear 
judgment of his-normal years. His death occurred in Au- 
gust, 1908. 

James Ferry had lived to see his adopted state fulfill 
the promise of its infancy, and Omaha a metropolis of 
beauty, culture and opportunity. He had seen his daugh- 
ter’s husband fill positions of honor and trust during the 
growth of the Gate City. He had left among his acquaint- 
ances an unsullied reputation: among his friends the me- 
mory of many a golden act of kindness. The Last Call 
found him ready to join ‘‘Peggv”’’ in a Far Country. 

But even death could not rob Ferry of the exultation 
which abides with him who has helped a eity in its 
making. 











Pauline F. Koertner 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A NEBRASKA PIONEER 
REBECCA BURKHARD SNYDER 
By Pauline F. Koertner, Roseland 
Third Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 
1933 Contest 
Miss Anna Gehman, born December 22, 1807 in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, became, on January 15, 
1832, the bride of Christian Burkhard, born July 28, 
1805; also of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
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This estimable voung couple came from a long line of 
Swiss Descendants; and practised the sterling virtues 
that accompanied the Christian Mennonite belief. They 
built their home and reared their family in the beautiful 
green hills of Brecknock Township, Burks County Penn- 
sVlvania. 

The thirtieth day of December, 1848, a little daughter, 
Rebecca, came to bless this home; the youngest of eight 
children, six daughters and two sons, and who is to say, 
the bravest and fairest of all. In spite of a slight little 
figure she won her own way in life successfully through 
her high courage and sense of humor with such opportu- 
nities as came to those of moderate means. She attended 
one term of school at the age of six in the public school 
near her home. The next year she moved with her par- 
ents to New Holland, Pennsylvania, where she continued 
her schooling, which ended when she reached the age of 
thirteen. Her first two years were mostly in the German 
language which was followed by a course of reading, 
writing, and ciphering; the latter was finished with 
fractions. 

Her father was a wagon-maker by trade and kept his 
own shop where he employed a few apprentices from 
time to time. Living as they did on a small seventeen 
acre farm, the children found employment away from 
home. Rebecca found house-work on other farms which 
kept her very busy with no leisure time except Saturday 
afternoons when she might do her own mending and 
hand-work. For beside the daily care of the house, the 
weekly washing and ironing, there were cows to milk, 
with the care of milk and butter, the spring-house to be 
kept spotlessly clean and cool. The task of white-wash- 
ing tree-trunks, fences and outside buildings also fell to 
Rebececa’s hands. 

At the age of twenty-one sorrow came into her life 
when her father died, November 11, 1869, aged only 64 
years, 4 months, and 14 days. Tenderly they buried 
their father in the Weaverland cemetery in Ead Town- 
ship, Laneaster County, Pennsylvania. 

Seven years later, in the fall of 1877, she left Penn- 
sylvania and followed her brother, Daniel, West to Free- 
port, Illinois. Here in another Mennonite community 
she found employment on a farm. Here she also met 
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Mr. Jacob G. Snyder, who wooed and won her a year 
later. She was graciously received into the Snyder home 
where a wedding was solemnized on Wednesday, Sept- 
ember 18, 1878. The remainder of the week was spent 
in preparations for the journey westward where they 
planned to establish their home on the Nebraska prairies. 
Sunday once more they entered the plain little meeting- 
house to partake of its Divine Blessings on their lives, 
and implore Divine guidance on all their ways. Early 
Monday morning, the last farewells spoken, they drove 
down the trail to Shannon, Illinois, in a covered wagon, 
their very own, beside the team of horses, a dog, bedding, 
clothes and a very few cooking utensils. 

They crossed the Mississippi river at Savannah on a 
ferry-boat and came to Fulton, a small village in Iowa. 
Leaving the bluffs behind, they found easier traveling 
through Iowa, although averaging only twenty-five miles 
a day. At every cross-roads they met new wagons who 
joined them or turned off on other trails. Many times 
twenty-five or more were traveling together, camping at 
night and using such forage and water as the trail af- 
forded. Many times this caused some difficulty in seeur- 
ing enough food, but it served to form new friendships 
and to relieve the monotony of the road. 

At Winterset, lowa, they met a young couple by the 
name of Cochenour, bound for the Republican valley, 
who accompanied them to their future home. They 
crossed the Missouri river at Nebraska City, Nebraska. 
Having encountered no difficulties with the exception of 
one rain and hail storm, they arrived, at the end of a 
month of travel, on October 26, 1878, in Hastings, then 
a small town of several hundred inhabitants. The busi- 
ness houses were built of frame with the large sign 
fronts, so much in use in those days. 

After refreshing themselves with food and clean 
clothes, they continued their journey twenty-one miles 
southwest of Hastings to the place known as the Camp- 
bell-Jones’ homestead, occupied by her brother, Daniel 
Burkhard, who was married to Mr. Snyder’s sister, Han- 
nah, making their arrival on Saturday night doubly wel- 
come. The Cochenours remained several months, but 
after new twin sons were old enough to travel they con- 
tinued westward. The Burkhards located the preced- 
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ing February with a number of other families from Ster!- 
ing and Freeport, Illinois. Among these were the Nuna- 
makers, Rutts, Ebersoles, the old man Stommell and his 
young bride, who, with several Martin families coming 
from Sterling five vears before, located in the vicinity of 
Roseland. 

Homestead lands had all been taken and very little 
railroad land could be bought. The land had been sur- 
veyed into sections, but very few fences had as yet been 
built. People still followed the trails with their heavy 
farm wagons which were used almost exclusively in their 
travels. The necessary horses and milk cows were staked 
out to pasture with long ropes. The more prosperous 
farmers owned a fenced hog pen. The Pat Duncan and 
Weidler Grabil places near Silver Lake both boasted of 
a fenced corral with about four or five cows. 

At this time the county seat was at Juniata, but was, 
after much contention, moved to Hastings at night. The 
C. B. & Q. railroad was being graded between Hastings 
and Red Cloud. Blue Hill and Ayr were just being built. 
Mrs. Snyder’s nephew, D. S. Burkhard, and George 
Gardner dug the cellar for the John Richards’ store build- 
ing and dwelling, the first cellar in Ayr. Previous to 
this Mr. Richards kept.a store two miles North across 
the Blue which was also the place of the Silver Lake 
Post Office. A few weeks after arriving here the Snyders 
secured a lease from John Richards for four years ou 
his farm seven miles South of Juniata, known as the 
Keeler homestead. November was a busy month for this 
young couple, filled with the tasks and pleasures of pre- 
paring a home of their own on the prairies, and insuring 
it against the winter weather. By Christmas time the 
little bride had converted the one-room frame house into 
three rooms by means of curtains. The windows were 
cheery with white cotton curtains neatly tied back. With 
the fifteen vards of new rag carpet brought from Free- 
port she brightened the living and bed room floors. Her 
brother gave her a bed-stead for her beddmg. On a 
shopping trip to Hastings they bought a seventeen dol- 
lar black walnut dresser, much prized by the bride. A 
kitchen stove was purchased for twenty-eight dollars 
which also included thirty two pieces of utensils, many 
of cast iron and nearly all lasting a life-time, becoming 
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invaluable with their association around the first home. 

There was searcely any money with which to buy coal 
as all grain had to be bought for the stock, so corn stalks 
were burned. Some farmers had machines to cut and 
bale the stalks, by this method a large supply could be 
kept on hand. But the young Snyders cut theirs with a 
knife and ax. The meal was all prepared for cooking 
and then the cook kept busy firing the stove. 

Towards spring the seed wheat had to be purchased 
for spring seeding; and it was a happy day for the young 
bride when she brought the box of garden seeds from 
the post office at Juniata for her first garden. As early 
as possible they planted the seeds, some of which re 
sponded to the first warm days only to be frozen in the 
next cold squall. In spite of such losses it was a wonder- 
ful May-day when she brought in the lettuce and rad- 
ishes and delicious sugar peas from her very own garden. 
Another happy day came when they were able to add a 
cow to their possessions. Mr. Snyder at once made a 
churn by cutting a tight wooden cover to fit a stone jar 
and burning a hole in the center with a red hot bolt in 
which to fit a dasher. The arrival of two precious baby 
girls, those first four years, brought new happiness and 
interest to this home on the prairies. For these, the 
father added a cradle to the little bedroom, made of a 
wooden shoe box for which he whittled out rockers. 

The Snyders, as well as many other early homemak- 
ers, had a hard time to meet the constant financial strug- 
gle toward self-independence. Money lenders charged 
ten and twelve percent and as much as fifty percent for 
short time loans. Mr. Snyder mortgaged his horse to 
buy his first plow for sixteen dollars. Yet such was his 
strength of fortitude that when he heard of a deserted 
homestead south of the Blue he packed up the little 
family and moved to the new home that he hoped to 
acquire himself. The little woman, with equally high 
courage, adjusted herself to the little abandoned dugout; 
arranging a near-by sod house for comfortable sleeping 
quarters after board floors had been added. In this new 
home they faced the problems of life in earnest. Six 
more babies, two of them boys brought added responsi- 
bility as well as blessing to their lives. One of these they 
tenderly laid away, burying this hope within their hearts, 
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they bravely carried on, accepting sorrow with joy. No 
less was this true, when after fifteen years absence from 
the old home in Pennsylvania, during which time her 
thoughts had often dwelt with the mother to whom, as 
the youngest, she was especially dear, and had longed 
to be near and see again in her eighty-fifth year, now 
must come the news that she, too, departed September 
24, 1892, and had been laid away in the Weaverland 
Cemetery near the father. Yet there never was time for 
prolonged outward grieving so full was this mother’s 
heart with the needs of her own little ones and the duties 
and interests of a pioneer community’s welfare. Neigh- 
bors became more warmly attached as they shared their 
joys, sorrows and problems. Among them was the good 
Doctor Hoyvlman who practiced without a diploma, but 
who was rarely absent from any birth or death. Also 
Grandma Boyd, of Irish blood, especially endeared tu 
Mrs. Snyder as she nobly stood by in every crisis. 
These early homemakers found hard labor in convert 
ing this open prairie into a country that could take its 
place in a nation’s resources. The county fair at Hast 
ings early became a center of interest along that line. 
Nor did they stop there, they cared for the development 
of its growing citizens as well. The churches they built. 
played no small part by supplementing the work of th. 
public schools, in training for high principles and morals 
that made for honest, God-fearing citizens. The Snyders 
supported the work of the Mennonite church whole-heart 
edly. On their first Christmas day in Nebraska a group 
of pioneers met in the Roseland School house, then lo- 
cated on the Huffman corner, for Divine worship, con- 
ducted by Albrecht Schiffler, a young local preacher 
from Washington, Lllinois, who later served as bishop 
over the work of the Mennonite church here until the 
time of his death. Some months after that memorable 
Christmas service, this earnest young man banded about 
ten of these families together into a church of which the 
Snyders were charter members. At first this group con- 
fined their teachings to the German language, but in true 
progressive spirit this was soon discarded and a thriv- 
ing Sunday-school work was developed that made this a 
center of religious interest, which drew not only numbers 
of new comers of like faith, but reached many others in 
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the community as well. Evangelistic work was soon en- 
gaged in under the leadership of Rev. John Kaufman, 
and the church outgrew its temporary quarters until in 
1898 they built a large meeting house of plain design on 
its present site four miles southeast of Roseland. Such 
influences played a large part in the developement of 
worthy American citizens. 

It fell to the lot of this brave young mother who had 
been so patient with the cares of rearing and training her 
little ones, and the trials of pioneer life with oft limited 
resources, to carry on alone. Seventeen years had quick- 
ly passed, times were very hard, prices were very low, 
corn sold for five and six cents; the payments on the 
little home could not be met. During a sudden illness, 
Mrs. Snyder was informed that her husband had no 
chance of life. In another week, the sorrowing family 
laid their dear one away in the new church yard. With 
a wonderful fortitude, born of her faith in God, she again 
set about to adjust her broken life. The home had to be 
given up, property sold, and with her family she moved 
to Avr where she worked to keep her children in school. 
The school in Ayr carried nine grades at this time and 
Miss Lena Boyd was the teacher. Her oldest daughter, 
now fifteen, finished her school while working for Doctor 
Wholmes. The schools gave free tuition, but the books 
had to be bought. Her youngest son, now five, meant 
to spare his mother this trouble and insisted so strongly 
on staying home that his sister had to carry him to school. 
Later he appreciated his privileges so much that he not 
only worked his way through several years in Goshen 
College, but helped his younger sister through. 

For five years after her husband’s death did this 
mother battle to gain the bare necessities of life. She 
took in washings, baked bread, served meals; her child- 
ren helping wherever they could, weeding truck gardens 
and helping the farmers, filling in the breach in the 
mother’s life more than they realized. These years of 
disappointment, privations, sacrifice, and heartache left 
their deep imprints on her life, but the bitterness was 
softened with a sense of humor she possessed that found 
joy in the very least blessing, and an humbly sympa- 
thetic attitude toward others that also brought its com- 
pensations. About this time, the Mr. Stommel, before 
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mentioned, died, and left his widow in a semi-invalid 
condition, alone on their eighty acre farm. Mrs. Snyder 
was secured to care for her. She found a real home here 
for herself and children, and for three vears did all she 
could to make Mrs. Stommel comfortable and happy. So 
grateful was she for all kindnesses that she trusted Mrs. 
Snyder with all her interests until at the time of her 
death she willed her farm and possessions to her with 
the exception of a large sum of money that was to be 
paid into her church at Assumption within five vears. 

Life now centered about the new home. She saw her 
older children marry and start homes for themselves; 
they built a new barn and a house with furnace heat. 
Fruit trees were planted about, and a dear little garden 
was planted near the house, watered by the well near by, 
and luxuriant with vegetables, a corner of strawberries, 
fences covered with grapes, and borders lined with flow- 
ers. The Rural Free Delivery routes were being estab- 
lished, and she could now walk to the box at the highway 
to get the letters that came now more frequently. No 
less pleasure did the new telephone give. She was one 
of the first members of the Glen Wood telephone com- 
pany that established its exchange in about 1904 and 
drew entire communities into daily contact. 

She also experienced the first thrills of the automo- 
bile, as well as the discomforts of newly graded high- 
ways. Upon one occasion in the spring of 1910 she ac- 
companied a group to a Sunday School convention near 
Wood River, thirty miles North. This trip was made in 
a high-wheeled, topless, two-seated car which was driven 
by Mr. Kaufman, her elder son’s father-in-law. The going 
was very pleasant, but a heavy rain came that made 
roads impassable for cars, so that the return trip had to 
be made by train. In Hastings they were met by Mr. 
Kaufman’s son with a team and carriage. Mrs. Snyder 
phoned her voungest children to meet her at a corner 
several miles east of her home. They waited at the des- 
ignated corner in the darkness and rain, looking for the 
carriage from the north. After a long wait their mother 
met them, having walked over the mile of hills from the 
east, confident that her children would not disappoint 
her, but not realizing that she misdirected them. Grate- 
fully she rode the remainder of the way home for she 
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was very wet, muddy and tired. Her small purchase of 
sugar she carried in a tucked up corner of her skirt to 
prevent the sack from breaking. However, now at the 
age of eighty five she rides on graveled highways in her 
daughter’s Chrysler coupe without any inconvenience 
of bad weather. 

Year after vear Mrs. Snyder found herself gradually 
relieved of the heavy duties and responsibilities of her 
life and saw them fall on vounger shoulders. With this 
came a sense of loss, and her hands, which could not be 
idle, naturally turned to faney work. Yards and yards 
of tatting she made, one quilt after another she pieced 
in the most intrinsic designs and quilted with precise, 
painstaking care. The master-piece of all was a quilt of 
ninety little squares. On each she drew a butterfly, each 
of different formation and done in solid embroidery of 
original color design. The little blocks were set together 
with a pale green material and quilted in a delicate spid- 
er-web design; a work that revealed a soul of beauty and 
art. She embroidered a large honor pennant in solid 
work of blue on white for her son’s Boy-Scout troop; the 
interests of which she shared equally with her son. All 
this she accomplished after she was eighty vears of age 

One spring after passing her seventy-eighth birthday, 
she looked from the door of her son’s home in Roseland, 
with whom she had spent the winter, and a deep longing 
for the farm came over her. In response to this inclina 
tion she stepped out into the warm sunshine and started 
for the country. With a keen joy she walked along, her 
eye opened to all the beauties of spring, enjoying the 
smell of the freshly turned soil, living over again the joy- 
ousness of those first spring days on the prairies. Scarce- 
ly sensing the time, she found herself at the home of her 
daughter four miles from town where she was made to 
rest and reminded that she was getting too old for such 
long walks. She had to answer the age-old question, ‘‘Oh 
why does the body wear out when the spirit forever stays 
young?’’. So today she rests many times with folded 
hands, her reminiscence bring her the satisfaction of a 
well spent life. She has seen grandchildren finish their 
education in the University of Nebraska, she has children 
who have pushed out into the great Western frontier in 
the spirit of their mother, she has children at home filling 
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worthy places and caring for her every need, and great- 
grand-children play near her feet: she has given a wond- 
rous heritage. She closes her eyes and visions a place of 
eternal springtime; she is waiting, and her spirit is plum- 
ing itself for the land of perpetual vouth. 

* Finis 


— 7 O- ——— 


NATIVE SONS AND DAUGHTERS 
OF NEBRASKA 
Prize Contest, 1934 
‘hree prizes, $25.00, $15.00, and $10.00 will be 
given for the best stories of the lives of Nebraska 
pioneers. Contest closes August 15, 1934 


RULES 


1. Any person now living in Nebraska may 
compete. 

2. The topic of the story is to be “The Bio- 
graphy of a Nebraska Pioneer.” Actual names, 
dates and events must be used, since the purpose 
of this contest is to record the actual histories of 
some of the men and women who made Nebraska. 

3. The story must not exceed 4,000 words 

4. All manuscripts should be typewritten, on 
one side of the papér only. 

5. No manuscripts will be returned; they will 
become the property of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society. 

6. The name and address of the contestant 
must be written on a separate sheet of paper and 
attached to the story. 

7. Winners will be chosen on the basis of 
general interest and literary quality by competent 
judges whose decision shall be final. 

8. Winners will be announced and prizes 
awarded at the regular annual meeting of the 
Native Sons and Daughters at Lincoln, October 
5, 1934. 

9. The 1933 winning biographies cannot be 
entered in the 1934 contest. If other biographies 
submitted in 1933 are used they must be rewritten 
as to phrasing, but not necessarily as to facts. 

10. All manuscripts must be sent before August 
15, 1934, to Miss Helen Tuttle, Chairman, 1538 C 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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President A J Weaver 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT A. J. WEAVER 


Falls City, Nebraska, 
March 27, 1934 
To The Native Sons and Daughters: 

I am advised by our beloved and very useful Secre- 
tary, Margaret Kk. Thompson Sheldon, that the President 
is expected to send a word of greeting to our members. 
[ assume this duty with pleasure, and thank vou for the 
honor which you so generously conferred upon me last 
October during my absence from the state. 

I am dictating this message to you in an old-fashioned 
Nebraska home, which has been enlarged several times 
because of an increasing family, all of whom have left 
the old homestead except the youngest son, 14, and the 
youngest daughter, 12. 
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At this commencement of the wonderful spring sea- 
son of our region I am viewing through my window state- 
ly trees that were planted in 1866, one year before Ne- 
braska became a state. They, and millions of other trees 
in this prairie state, have been the companions and 
aids of the pioneers, their children, and grandchildren 
through the vears. 

When we contemplate the vast physical resources of 
our state, we think first of our wonderful soil and next 
of our streams, with more miles of running water than 
any other state. Too often, however, we forget the trees 
which our fathers planted, which were their inspiration 
and one of their finest gifts to us. 

With proper use and conservation our rich soil will 
last forever. Our water resources, conserved also and 
used for many beneficial purposes, and especially in con- 
junction with our immense production, will make Ne- 
braska a wonderland of opportunity and prosperity. 

Trees, however, must be planted, and every Nebras- 
kan should assist in extending our tree areas as a matter 
of utility and beautification. This beneficent policy will 
the sooner be realized if every native Nebraskan will 
plant a tree each year. 

In serving you as President | pledge you my best ef- 
forts and cooperation in making effective the fine pur- 
poses of this Nebraska organization, now ten years old. 
Broadly speaking, these purposes are loyalty and service 
to our native state, which has so kindly nurtured and 
protected us. 

We are spurred by the knowledge that we are chil- 
dren of the pioneers who wrought so well under the 
handicaps of a new country. In these days of depres- 
sion and discouragement we should be comforted and 
fortified by the knowledge that there were other days of 
hardship and discouragement in Nebraska. 

These trying times developed stronger men and wo- 
men. They were tried and tempered by adversity. They 
met the challenge of drought, insect ravage, and econom- 
ic storm. The example of their rare fortitude, thrift 
and industry, is today our priceless legacy and our in- 
spiration. 

It is a call to us now to fight our battles with the 
same constancy and faith. Their best weapons were 
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strength of character and rugged individualism. 

These must be our weapons, but on a different field 
of combat, and facing changed social and economic con- 
ditions. They must not be tarnished by selfishness or 
ever used against the general welfare. What is our right 
and opportunity must, in the highest interest of society, 
be the right and opportunity of our neighbor. 

In conclusion, let the Native Sons and Daughters of 
Nebraska become more active for their state and its 
ideals. Let us double our membership. This can be 
done if each member, in addition to planting a tree each 
year, secures the enrollment of at least one native Ne- 
braskan on our membership scroll. 

Some of us are growing old, but let us grow old grace- 
fully, with a kindly smile, doing good deeds, and a place 
in our hearts for our neighbor, remembering that after 
all 

‘*We live in deeds, not years, 
In thoughts, not breaths, 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. 
He lives most who thinks most, 
Feels the noblest, acts the best.’’ 


ARTHUR J. WEAVER, President. 


———— o-— —— 


Lee Herron on National Recovery 

Here is what Leander Herron, of St. Paul, ninety years old and 
a hero of the frontier wars, offers as a solution for the social, eco- 
nomic and political problems of the day: 

“The only thing that will help the situation is to put men to 
work and this can only come by doing away with laborsaving 
machinery and going back to live as we did 75 years ago. Wo- 
men do as they did then, spin the wool and hemp and make 
their own and the men’s clothes. Automobiles are the greatest 
drawback. Everybody should go to work by hand.” 


Leavenworth and Pikes Peak Road 

Dr. Margaret Long, Denver, Colo., is tracing the Jones Russel 
Road—the Leavenworth and Pikes Peak—and wants to know exactly 
where it crossed from Kansas into Nebraska 
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A NEBRASKA HISTORY STUDY CLASS 


Department of the Women’s Council of Wesleyan 
University 

Nellie T. Magee is the leader of the Women’s Nebras- 
ka history study class at University Place. Her husband 
was one of Lincoln’s most active and successful business 
men, founder of the famous Magee’s Store at Twelfth 
and O Streets. When Mr. Magee died in 1918 he left 
Mrs. Magee with the cares of chief ownership in this 
business, in addition to her many active chureh and com- 
munity duties in the city and state where she resides. 

Not content with these duties Mrs. Magee responded 
to a deep interest in the history of her state. In 1930 
she organized the Nebraska History Study Class and 
has been its leader since then. Over fifty women have 
enrolled. Enthusiasm has marked every meeting. 

It has become an inspiration to its members and 
splendid contribution to the cause of historical truth. 
The following summary of its work has been furnished 
the editor of this Magazine: 

The class studied: 

First Year—Sheldon’s History of Nebraska 

Second Year—Early history of Salt Basins, Lancaster Col- 
ony and Lincoln 

Third Year—The theme “Then and Now,” contrasting pio- 
neer and modern ways. 

Our work: 

1. Collecting pioneer stories which were published in the 
“University Place News”—thus each member secured a 
copy for her notebook. 


2. Visiting historic spots. 

3. Attending State Historical Meetings. 

4. Visiting Morrill Hall, State Historical Society Museum, 
and Legislature. 

5. Sponsoring pioneer pageants and pioneer exhibits. 


6. An annual Pioneer Program each March, open to the 
public. Then early pioneers and native Nebraskans 
mingle with sons and daughters of Lancaster Colonists, 
of salt manufacturers, of first circuit riders, and first 
legislators. 
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\iter three vears ir enthusiasm has not waned, and ou 
s eeting was generally pronounced one of our most inter 
sting 
A notebook of typed Pioneer stories has been sent S 
ready to send t 


The Nebraska section of the Federated Women’s Club 


Library at Washington, D. C. 
R. Library at Constitutional Hall, Washing 


2 The D. A x at 
ton, D. C. 
3 To D. A. R. Room at Arbor Lodge 


4. Nebraska State Historical Library. 

5. Nebraska Wesleyan University Library 

6. Valparaiso Library. 
From the typed book of seventeen stories of Nebraska life prt 
sented to the Nebraska State Historical Library the following have 
been chosen by the editor for publication in this issue of Nebraska 
History Magazine: 

PIONEER DAYS 
Told by Mrs. C. E. Lattin 

the Civil War, my father, Nicholas Owens, volunteered 
army under General Price. After he left 
came south; and wherever they found the 


During 
for service in the southern 
home the northern soldiers 
man of the house serving the South, they burned homes and took 
everything in sight. My mother, Sarah Owens, became alarmed, and 
knew her time was coming. 

She gathered all she could put in a covered wagon—and, then, 
mother, sisters and brothers came north from Nodaway County, 
Missouri, to Nebraska, then a territory, stopping at Salt Basin where 
Capital Beach at Lincoln is now located 

When we arrived we located in a sodhouse, and my brothers 


scraped salt from the Basin and hauled it to Nebraska City to sell, 
there being no Lincoln at that time 
I rode’ horseback all the way and drove the cattle and the few 


sheep we brought with us. 


We lived there two years. About one year after we settled 
father came back from the war; and not long after his return mother 
passed away And I was left alone with my father and sisters 


Clint Lattin, my husband, and his father were trappers. They stopped 
at our home for food and shelter 

On April 16, 1866, Clint Lattin and I were married by Judge 
Lavender at Lancaster Center, which is now the city of Lincoln. We 
were the first couple to be married in Lancaster Center, and lived 
in a dug-out when the first two children were born. Lewis, the first 
son, was the first white child born in Lancaster Center. In order to 
get our supplies, my husband and other neighbors, which included 
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about six families, had to drive to Nebraska City. It took about a 
week to make the trip, and each man took his turn hauling provi- 
sions for the rest of the neighborhood. Neighbors were few and far 
between. 

The Indian Trail passed our door, and many a day from sunrise 
until sunset the Indians going west passed. Often they would come 
in, sit around, and smoke and talk awhile, look in the cupboard for 
something to eat. Of course, this always frightened me, but I would 
act brave as possible. They noticed this, and would say “Me Pawnee 
Indian! Me good Indian! Sioux Indians—bad Indians! He fight!” 
One day they picked up the baby, and pretended they were going to 
take him away. I knew I was helpless, so I made no fuss, and in 
a short time they brought him back saying “Me no hurt your baby! 
Me good Indian!” 

The country at that time was all prairie and we had no imple- 
ments to break the sod. The only land we could farm were weed 
bends. The first year we ever had any promise of a good crop was 
the year of the grasshoppers. Prospects looked good. One morning 
about ten o’clock we noticed a big cloud approaching, and we thought 
we were going to have a good rain, but instead it was grasshoppers. 
They settled by the millions, and when they rose, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, not a blade of grass was left. The only thing which 
kept us from starving that winter was the wild game, of which we 
had a plentiful supply, such as prairie chicken, deer, elk, antelope, 
and buffalo, etc. Mr. Lattin knew Buffalo Bill personally and has 
worked with him. 

As the years passed times were better. Later on we moved to 
Butler County, then to Saunders County to the farm just north and 
east of Camp Kinnikinnik on the hill south and east of Valparaiso. 
It was here that we had the terrible experience of having our home 
destroyed by a cyclone on April 16, 1883. My husband and oldest 
boy, Lewis, had gone to Valparaiso. The children had just come from 
Indian Camp School and noticing the storm coming, they begged me 
to go to the cellar, but I said I could not take the baby out in such 
a storm. Mart Lattin and Lem Glassburn ran to the creek close by 
and saved themselves by hanging on to trees. With the four chil- 
dren I stayed in the house. Just as I got the door closed the storm 
was upon us and the next thing I knew was when the children found 
me about one-quarter of a mile from where the house was taken, in 
an oat field, with my leg broken in several places, my arm broken, 
and also a large scalp wound. None of the other children were hurt, 
onby the baby, which was Robert, now living in Valparaiso. He had 


Editor’s Note:—A“weed bend” was a low bottom in the bend or 
curve of a stream. Such land was often flooded by high water and 
the grass killed. The land was very rich and tall weeds grew. These 
were easily destroyed by fire and the land was ready without plow- 
ing to plant acrop. Indians used such bends for their garden patches. 
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a gash on the head. He was eight months old. Inez, Oliver and Ira 
were thrown clear of the wreckage. 

When the children found me, they brought a carpet which they 
found in the mud, and brought Rob, the baby, to me, and wrapped 
both of us in the carpet as best they could. In that condition we 
were when my husband and people from town arrived on the ground. 
I was taken to the home of J. K. Vandemark and cared for until we 
could look after ourselves. 

I nave lived in Valparaiso ever sinc 

MRS. C. E. LATTIN 

Note:—As a heavy hail followed the tornado, we can guess Mrs. 


Lattin’s plight until help arrived. 


MRS. C. C. WHITE’S SCHOOL, FORERUNNER 
OF NEBRASKA’S COLLEGES OF TODAY 


H. M. Worley, a former pupil of the one time White school near 
che present town of Raymond, writes the following recollections of 
this early educational enterprise. He attended school there during 
the winter of 1869-70 

Father was recognized as a leader in almost everything calcu- 
lated to improve the conditions of the community, which extended 
over several counties, so Mrs. White appealed to him to assist in 
organizing a subscription school in their log cabin about one mile 
southwest of the present town of Raymond. He readily consented 
to her request and subscribed two scholarships. thinking that none 
of his children could avail themselves of any benefits, as we lived 
ten miles from the Whites. 

My brother George had arranged to attend school at Milford 
and was to work for his board and keep. This school was taught 
by a Mr. George B. France who had come to the new country with 
a well earned reputation as an educator. It was soon planned that 
brothers Thomas and James were to attend the White school and 


were to room in the garret of their log house. Father was to furnish 


Editor’s Note:—George B. France was the first elected county 
superintendent of Seward County and held office 1869-1874. Later 
he moved to York where he practiced law until his death. The editor 
of this magazine recalls his school visits. Prior to 1869 there was no 
county superintendent of schools. Each school board examined can- 
didates for teaching. 

“I’m in the Third (or some other) Reader,” was the pioneer child’s 
answer to the question where he was in his school course. Another, 
and more severe test, was the standing in arithmetic. To say “I’ve 
figured through Decimals or Percentage” was a proud moment. To 
say “I’ve gone through Ray’s Arithmetic—Third Part” was a triumph. 
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the food and two sisters were to cook it and allow them to eat with 
the family in the lean-to kitchen. 

Ed and Minnie Johnson, brother and sister of Mrs. White, were 
to live at Whites also, and attend the school, making nine in the 
family. Boys and girls came from up and down Oak Creek, West 
Oak and Little Salt on foot and horseback. In all there were about 
thirty-five or forty students of all ages and grades; a full house. 
The house was about twelve by sixteen feet with kitchen and garret. 

Mrs. White had expressed a wish that I might attend, as I had 
been her Sunday School pupil and had won a prize for memorizing 
Bible verses. I have desired many things in life but can think of 
nothing that I wished for more than that I might attend this school. 
About a week before school commenced the glad news came that an- 
other place was found where a boy could work and attend the Milford 
school. Brother Thomas was assigned to this envied privilege of the 
high school and I was allowed to attend the White school. 

The White school had been in operation about a week when 
Brother James and I entered. The room was already overflowing 
and we were afraid we could not enter, but Mr. White came to the 
rescue and provided an old round top trunk for us to sit on. It 
was so high that our feet lacked several inches of touching the floor 
I was so glad to be in school that the seat did not bother me, until 
one day when the room was too warm, and I went to sleep and fell 
off the trunk. This caused greater laughter than “Mary’s Lamb.” 
We two were envied because we had slates and two or three books 

Evening, when bed time came, Ed Johnson and brother James 
and I climbed “Jacob’s Ladder,” where, on our straw tick beds, often 
covered with a light snow, we dreamed of the time when we could 
teach or preach or enter some useful profession. 

To qualify for teaching we must complete the sixth reader. The 
different grades or reader determined the grade of the pupil. 

We went home each week end. It was thought that we could 
catch rides with people who would be returning from Lincoln but 
we frequently walked the ten miles. 

Mr. White and we three boys cut and split a very large pile of 
wood which was destroyed by the fire that burned their log cabin 
soon after school closed in the spring. 

We pupils had as good times with sleds, balls and dolls of our 
own make and with no spending money, as do the boys and girls 
of today, who make none of their toys and have everything provided 
for their amusement. 

My nearly forty years teaching and superintending in the Kansas 
and Nebraska schools was due largely to the inspiration received in 
this school. We look back on that school as the beginning of our 
normal schools and the Nebraska University, and regard Mrs. White 
as one of the greatest educators of modern times. 
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EARLY DAYS ALONG THE NIOBRARA 


By Mina Clark Buhn 

My first recollection of t Niobrara untry goes ack to the 
late afternoon of March 17, 1884, ni ther ar la 1 at 
Running Water, Dakota, on a train fr the East 

My father, George W. Clark, his adopted brother Sta 
ousin, Ben F. Kinyon, were there to greet us. It was land I had 
the earache and cried t a8) a t rand: ther ink igo 
There were no drug stores in t litt town and it was : 
unpack household goods at tl ght station t 9 
kit to quiet m«¢ 

Next 1 ning e sun shor t chee an 5 5 
were alive with Indians Mother was afraid of the it I like 
them from the start Father had tried to rent a house for us, but 
there was none and so aiter a few days ai the only hot 
us, bag and baggage, across the Missouri river on a scow to Niobrara 
\s his work was on the Dakota side he had t \ evi 
Saturday after work to be with his family over These e 
ings, until father was safely home, became a ni mothe 





My father had crossed the plains in 1864 by ox team and returned 
around the Horn after four years. He intended to settle somew! 
in the Rocky Mountains after a visit with his parents at Elgin, Il 
But he fell in love with my mother, married, and went into business 
in Chicago. Restless for the West, he sold out and took a railroad 
building contract in Iowa. Upon completing that he took mothe: 
and me back to Chicago and shipped a bunch of thorough-bred 
Morgan horses to Yankton, Dakota, and with his brother and a 
cousin, started through the country, selling them to the farmers and 
looking for a homestead. Their travels took them as far west as 
Valentine, Cherry county. His diary tells of the new, sparsely settled 
country, the hardships of travel, the crudely built sod houses and the 
warm hospitality. He wrote particularly of vast grass-covered prai- 
ries and of the remote possibility of making more than a bare living 
from the land entirely dependent on the little rainfall. He had seen 
the extensive irrigation systems of Utah and was impressed with 
their practicability. 

Before this a gang of horse thieves under the leadership of “Doc’ 
Middleton had harassed the country from the borders of the Nio- 
brara to the Black Hills. After the capture and imprisonment of 
Middleton in 1879 “Kid” Wade, one of the gang, gathered to himself 
more of his kind and operated in the same section 

Father was riding a very fine Morgan mare and had been warned 


that he might lose her so lie was not surprised when a posse arrived 
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at Long Pine with “Kid” Wade in their midst. The residents were 
divided in their views as to the guilt of the prisoner. When ques- 
tioned he denied all knowledge of the so-called “Gang” and claimed 
that some of the most respected citizens were involved in the disap- 
pearance of the lost horses; that they were making him the “goat.” 
He threatened to tell “plenty” if brought to trial. 

Father described him as very young looking, scarcely more than 
twenty-one, and much like the farm boys he saw daily in the fields. 
The Kid showed no fear and had the sympathy of many who saw him. 
Others who had lost valuable stock, were strong for a “necktie 
party” at once. 

Hearing of the capture father and his party hurried to Long 
Pine. Some of the posse knew them and asked them along to Carns 
the next morning, February 8. They overslept, missed the posse, 
heard that the “Kid” had been hung at Bassett early that morning. 














First Residence of Jack Roath, 
Custer County 

Note:—To catch a horse thief who knew his business meant long 
hours in the saddle. For example: In the fall of 1883 Jack Roath of 
Custer County lost three horses. He rode the country to Ainsworth, 
Long Pine, and O'Neill. Back in Custer County he heard that his 
horses were seen near Valentine. Once more he followed the trail, 
35 miles west of Valentine, until he became so ill from exposure 
his wife was sent for. She came to nurse him over winter roads 
in a lumber wagon. As soon as he recovered he started again, riding 
with the Brown County vigilantes until Kid Wade was hung. 

—See Pioneer History of Custer County, by S. D. Butcher, 

page 221. 
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Father and the party swung around that way. The man’s body was 
dangling from a post near the railroad track at the edge of town 
Whether he was hung by vigilantes or by some who feared his testi- 
mony will probably never be known 

Convinced that he would never make a successful homesteader, 
father returned to Yankton. The U. S. government employed him to 
farm buildings on the Santee reser 


superintend the construction of 


vation. The main store in Niobrara was owned by Bonesteel and 
Turner, with Jim Wilson chief clerk. Bonesteel was also Indian 
agent and distributed the annuities paid to every Indian on the reser- 
vation. They came in wagons and on horseback until the town was 
full and no one left until the last penny was spent. Most of it found 
its way back into Bonesteel and Turner’s till. The Indians had no 
idea of the value of money. One young buck bought, among other 
things, ten dollars worth of sewing needles. After standing around 


all day he bought seven dollars and half more needles at closing time 
{Editor’s comment: Perhaps the price of needles was high.] 

[he houses built for the Indians were two-room frame buildings, 
well made. A stove and some furniture, a cow and seed grains wer¢ 
allotted them. But the cow was soon butchered and eaten and the 
loss reported: “Cow fall in ravine, break leg, have to kill.” The seed 
was never planted, too much work, while the nice little houses wer 
converted into barns for their horses. It was no unusual sight to 
see a pinto pony’s head protruding through the window opening while 
the family lived near by in a tipi, cooking their food over a tiny fire 
of sticks instead of using the stove provided by a generous White 
Father at Washington. 

Fourth of July was a big day at Niobrara, even with a population 
of less than four hundred and exceedingly limited facilities. A band, 
short in numbers but long on blare and endurance, provided the nec- 
essary symphonic atmosphere The Pawnees, gay in beaded cos- 
tumes and feathered headdress, furnished the sports and races. The 
festivities began with a parade of the chief and his braves around the 
race track at the edge of town. The mounted chief’s headdress of 
feathers reached to the ground and his feet were encased in mocas 
sins stiff with beads. Besides these and his breechclout he wore no- 
thing except a stiff-bosomed dress shirt, hind side before, the glossy 
bosom bulging between his shoulders. Twice around the quarte: 
mile track he led his male tribe while the stoical squaws sat in a 
widening circle amidst their silent papooses. [Editor’s Note: There 
were no Pawnee in the region in 1884 and no Ponca. There were 
Santee Sioux east of Niobrara in Nebraska and other Sioux in South 
Dakota.] 

\ few years before this same tribe had gone on the warpath and 
killed a number of settlers living along the Missouri. In the back 
room of the Bonesteel and Turner store was a collection of Indiar 
curios including a number of white women’s scalps. One in parti- 
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cular, the hair over a yard long and the color of ripened grain, had 
been so recently severed that it still retained its sheen. 

A great deal of bitterness was manifested by the settlers, espe- 
cially against the squawmen, who, they claimed, had incited the Ind- 
ians. Disguised, they were believed to have committed more hor- 
rible atrocities than the red men. The lives of these suspected ren- 
egades were made miserable. One of them left hurriedly after someon 
ambushed across the river with a long range rifle had drilled the tw 
buckets of water he was carrying from the river. 

At the celebration Indian police rode proudly about on horse- 
back to see that the law was upheld. They were outfitted by the 
government in navy blue suits with brass buttons. With this they 
insisted on wearing a black sombrero instead of the cap furnished 
with the uniform. Their hair, in two braids interwoven with red 
calico, was brought forward, the ends tied together over the chest. 
One of these was always very friendly to us and when he came to 
the house he gave me rides about the yard before him on his horse 
while my mother stood pale with fright. He gave us a giant cotton- 
wood tree that had fallen across a ravine many years before. In an 
otherwise treeless country the gift was most acceptable. Because it 
was on the reservation my father hesitated about accepting it but our 
Indian friend said, “You take. Indian say ‘No,’ you say ‘Police Jim 


give.’ The agent said we were welcome to it if the Indians had 
given it to us and so it was cut up. One sixteen inch section filled 
the double box of a lumber wagon with stove wood. We often won- 
dered how that enormous tree wardered so far from its kind. Fuel 
was so scarce that the homesteaders often burned prairie hay. Some 
ingenious person invented a compressor for the short, dry grass, 
making bales a little larger than a stick of stove wood. This burned 
slowly and proved very satisfactory as a substitute for wood. 

Pioneering tried the stoutest heart in those days. The hardy 
Bohemians seemed better able to meet conditions without complaint 
than other nationalities. Many a family who took up a homestead 
with high heart left after a year’s residence, discouraged and “broke.” 
It was disheartening at best, especially to women folks. Sod houses, 
snakes, dust, dirt, treeless expanses, few neighbors, cold, blizzards, 
heat, prairie fires, cyclones, Indians and fear, grim fear. 

The winter of 1887 was a particularly hard one. Crops had been 
a failure. Cattle were poor at the beginning of the early winter. 
Wind blew great drifts of snow against fences, barns and houses. 
Tunnels were dug into and out of buildings. Houses, though banked 
to the window sills, were cold habitations and the fuel was very 
scarce. Ropes were strung from houses to outbuildings and even so 
people died in the blizzards within usual calling distance of their 
homes. Cattle that strayed were found frozen to death, standing up. 
The thinnest ice from the channel of the Missouri river was cut for 
storage and was four feet thick. 
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George Douglas, who owned the lumber yard and a dug well 
twenty-five feet deep—one of the few wells in Niobrara—kept a long 
two-by-four standing inside the well curbing. Often the ice had to 
be broken before the well bucket could be filled. Kettles of boiling 
water were used to thaw the frozen pumps. Many a farmer pumped 


water trom a deep well for twenty or more head of stock twice a 


day. The earth froze eight feet deep ‘ires were built to thaw t 
ground for those who died that winter 
[The ice on the river was treacherous Air holes formed over 


the swift, dark current. One of the most beloved doctors of Niobrara 


lost his life that winter in the river Once before he went through 
but saved himself by holding the sleeves of his buffalo coat against 
the ice until they froze to it and held him up until rescue cat 

In the spring great ice jams formed, threatening the settlements 


lying along the confluence of the Missouri and Niobrara and in time 


drove them to build on higher ground 


In the summer of 1884 a rainstorn flo led the Streets Ni 
brara so that boats were necessary tor transportatior It was ona 
Sunday afternoon There had been a picnic and when the drenched 
merry-makers arrived at home they found the churcl ers i ed 
in the church. One daring soul had ventured forth. Mrs. Kelso, a 
bit overweight, stood in swirling, muddy water far above her buttoned 
shoe tops The full skirt of her best black silk was clutched i: 


plump hand while with the other she held an elevated parasol over 
her best flowered bonnet She maintained her reputation tor ge od 
humor by laughing heartily at her predicament 

One day a cyclone swept a section betwen Verdigre and Walnut, 
along the Verdigris river. Trees planted with such pride around 
many forty acres were uprooted and piled like jackstraws. The walls 


and roof had completely disappeared from a one room house leaving 


the floor and furniture intact Nothing seemed disarranged. Dishes 
were on the table, kettles on the stove, a bed in one corner, chairs 
upright But the inhabitants would never use them again. They 


had been killed while trying to reach the cyclone cellar of their nearest 
neighbor. 

We drove over the devastated section with Asa Willsie, who home- 
steaded, taught school and served his county in many public capac- 
ities for many years while his wife raised a large family, fought sand 
and fleas, prairie fires and cyclones, cold and often hunger. But out 
of it they carved a home and raised a worthy family of good citizens 

Our nearest grist mill was located at Bazile Mills on Bazile 
Creek, a long day’s journey. Going down with a heavy load of wheat, 
oats, corn and buckwheat, we would stop only long enough to feed 
the horses, eat our lunch, and load our winter’s supply of flours and 
meal. Then the long return trip, late into the night. It meant buy- 
ing our lunch at a store, something different; dried herring, square, 
thick sweet crackers, cheese, and stick candy. We ate it sitting on 
the high seat of the wagon 
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My first knowledge of death came when one of the horses 
the stage coach passing our farm fell dead after drinking at our lI 
It was a hot day and the driver let them drink without cooling off. 

Fruit was scarce along the Niobrara. Chokecherries and wild 
grapes matured in the ravines. Wild strawberries could be patient 
picked at times. Watermelons, muskmelons and ground cherries 
grew in abundance in the gardens \pples w shipped ir 
Michigan, a luxury 

One Christmas we were invited to an entertainment at an India 
school house on the reservation and were told particularly to bring 
an empty flour sack. It was a bitter cold nig \ stove it 
center of the room was kept red hot \ nd i n the fl sa 
the squaws and papooses, the men occupying e benches I 
teacher, my father and mother and myself were tl “y, es 
among probably fifty Indians \ decorated Christmas tre¢ il 
candles, stood on t! ¢ platiorm, witl 1 “cit ior Ver membe« t 
school. There were familiar Christmas songs, recitations and d 
logues, all in Pawn Each number was interspersed wi Ag 
one apple to each person present, no ma the age, ar enc 
sack. After the gifts were distributed and “Holy Night” was sung by 
the entire school, the squaws produced store kies from under thei 
blankets and passed them from hand to hand until they reached us 
We excused ourselves from eating any thers We had a sa 
apples for the long winter evenings. [Pawnee a mistake] 

I have been away from the Niobrara many years, but the mem 
ories of those days remain vivid and pleasant In 1898, while enter- 
taining “Commish” Lee, of Fremont, Nebraska, in our home at Ogdet 


Utah, he told us of being at Niobrara in the ’70’s. He spoke of the 
dances, where, because women were scarce, some of the men dressed 
in ball gowns, and of the elaborate preparations for these parties and 
their fine tone 


” oO —— 


“Old Indian Camps and Battlefields” in a last year’s issue of this 
magazine has brought forth the following information from Thomas 
A. Smith, Editor of the Taylor (Loup County) Clarion: 

“About fifty years ago, when Blaine County was first settled, 

Henry H. Copp found on his claim on the North Loup river 

near Brewster what he called an old Indian burial ground o1 

camp. There were found quarts of arrow heads, broken pottery, 

one large silver medal which had been presented by the United 
States government to some chief, and other interesting relics 

were common at that time, little 


“Since such discoveries 
Copp, who now lives at 


attention was given the matter. Mr 

Brewster, is very aged and feeble.” 

Mr. Smith’s suggestion that steps be taken to locate the exact 
site of this plot while the aid of Mr. Copp is yet available is well in 


order. 
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“OREGON TRAIL DAYS” 


The Genesis of a great Western Nebraska Institution 





By Will M. Maupin 
the Nebraska 


State Historical Society is that of securing, at first hand, from living 


[ Editor’s Note:—One of the important services o 


witnesses, the original sources relating to Nebraska customs, celebra- 
tions, significant events and institutions. The institution “Oregon 
Trail Days” has fixed in the mind events of Western Nebraska. It 
will live through the centuries. Knowing that Will M. Maupin, vet- 
eran Nebraska editor and writer, was in at the beginning of this in- 
stitution, we have asked him for a short story of those beginnings for 
this issue of Nebraska History Magazine.] 


The “greatest trek in the world’s history” is the apt description 
of the long caravans that traveled from St. Joseph, Mo., and West- 
port, now Kansas City, Mo., to the great Pacific northwest, giving 
to the Union the “Oregon Country” north to the 49th parallel, bind- 
ing the Pacific country to the flag, and affording, through the acquisi- 
tion of California, the sinews that won the Civil War. Nowhere 
along that two thousand miles, over desert and mountain, is there 
more of interest and tradition than at the point where that great trail 
cut through Mitchell Pass, between Dome Rock and Scotts Bluff 
in what is now Scotts Bluff county, Nebraska. The St. Joseph and 
Westport routes converged at a point in Kansas not far south of 
Fairbury, thence northwest to old Fort Kearny, following along the 
south side of the Platte river to Ogalalla. There the Platte river was 
crossed trending northwest until the South Platte was reached at the 
mouth of Ash Hollow. Following the south side of the north branch 
of the Platte the trail led through Mitchell Pass, entering Wyoming 
at a point near the present site of Henry, Nebraska. 

Mitchell Pass really marked the dividing line between the great 
plains country, and the mountain country, for from thence on the 
country became more rugged, the route more dangerous and the dif- 
ficulties greater. After passing Fort McPherson, (Established 1863- 
66) near the present town of Maxwell, the trail followers found the 
next military post at Fort Mitchell, on the south side of the river 
almost opposite the present city of Mitchell. Then came Fort 
Laramie and Fort Bridger—then the precipitous mountains. From 
the summit of Scotts Bluff the hardy pioneers could see the towering 
form of Laramie Peak almost 200 miles to the west, and the haze 
that marked the outlines of the foothills of the Rockies. 

Before crossing through Mitchell Pass the homeseekers and gold- 
seekers were wont to camp for rest within the shadow of Scotts Bluff, 
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allowing their live stock to graze on the plains, repairing their wag- 
ons and overhauling their gear. The hardest part of the toilsome 
journey was ahead of them. 

Because of my intense interest in Oregon Trail history, and read- 
ing Washington Irving’s account of the explorations of Bonneville, 
I often thought of what might have been the feelings of those hardy 
pioneers as they paused at the east entrance of Mitchell Pass. In 
1918 I established a weekly newspaper at Gering, The Midwest, and 
in addition to trying to publish the local news of that vicinity I 
tried to tell something of those old days of the Oregon Trail 
Scotts Bluff mountain had been acquired by the government and 
made into a national monument. It should have been made a Na- 
tional Park, but it was less work for “Uncle Mose” Kinkaid to have 
it made a national monument, which carries no appropriation. My 
interest in Nebraska history impelled me to ask to be made custodian 
of the monument, and through the efforts of Senator Hitchock I 
was so appointed. The salary was $12.00 a year About all I could 
do as custodian was to prevent the pine trees on the mountain from 
being cut down, and to have a few signs and a camp oven constructed 


In 1920, through the columns of The Midwest, I suggested that 
Gering, at the east entrance of Mitchell Pass, through which the long 
caravans wended their creaking way, was the logical place for an 
annual celebration of those days of old when the Oregon Trail was 
the greatest national highway ever known to man. I offered the sug- 
gestion that such a celebration should be appropriately called“ Ore- 
gon Trail Days.” Aside from a few comments made by personal 
friends I received little support for my idea, but I persisted. My 
memory for dates is not good, but, if it is not at fault, the first 
“Oregon Trail Days” celebration was in 1922. Weary of trying to 
promote such a celebration by newspaper articles, and in the face 
of predictions that nothing could be done because of the hard times, 
I had a few hardy souls meet with me in my office. Among those 
present were Dr. Young, “Dick” Brown, A. B. Wood, and a few 
others. I outlined my ideas and it was then and there determined 
to undertake a celebration. After great difficulties a fund of $125 
was subscribed. We offered small prizes for floats, for the best 
outfits recalling the old Oregon Trail travelers, etc. We paid a man 
$10.00 to break a pair of cows to the yoke, and another man $5.00 to 
act the part of a goldseeker, with pack mule, shovel and pan. We 
received something like $15.00 from a couple of “hot dog” conces- 
sions, but we had no carnival company, no free attractions other than 
the parade, and no historical collection such as has since been as- 
sembled. Our only night attractions were Dr. Geo. E. Condra with 
his picture machine to show us Nebraska scenes, and a dance in Amer- 
ican Legion hall. The first celebration was one day only, and despite 


the untoward circumstances, it was a huge success. It might not be 
out of place to say that the initiation of “Oregon Trail Days” at 
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Gering was to that city and the upper North Platte valley what Ak- 
Sar-Ben was to Omaha and Nebraska. It revived drooping spirits 
and convinced the people of what could be accomplished by co-op- 
eration and determination 

From that small beginning has grown the tremendous celebration 
of “Oregon Trail Days” at Gering, a celebration that is destined to 
grow in size and interest with the years. There is nothing like it 
elsewhere in this republic; nothing that creates more interest in per 
petuating the memories of those days, the like of which the world 


had never before seen, and which the world will never see again 


JEAN PIERRE CABANNE’ 


(Excerpts from a letter to the editor by Frances Cabanne’ Saport 
as, Long Beach, Calif., giving biographical material on her great- 
grandfather, Jean Pierre Cabanne’, wl was important in the early 
Fur trade and established the Cabanne fur post near where Omaha 


now stands 


It was not he but his son Francois who had the Indian children 
I remember quit well the fan ily talking about it It was said he 
narried a squaw—what kind of marriage I don’t know, but he died 
inmarried according to the family histor [ am sure Jean Pierre 
Cabanne’ would have acknowledged any Indian children he might have 
ad Bernard Pratte, for many years his partner in the American 
Fur Company leit the execution of his will to his friend, Jean Pierre 
Cabanne’ calling him ‘the most invariably honorable and honest man 
I] have ever knowr 
“Tean Pierre's 1 me ne St. Louis was the first brick 
* house west of the Mississipp The bricks were made on the 
place and probably those of the trading post were of the same origin. 


An old cousin of ours, Madam Armand Peugnet, who was Virginia 
Sarpy and whose mother was Adelle Cabanne’ was reared by Joseph 
Charles Cabanne’ and spent much of her childhood at the house, 
known as “The Pioneer Brick” which was situated at the edge of the 
present Forest Park at St. Louis. She used to tell us how the Ind- 


’ coming with bells on 


jans came every autumn to visit Mr. Cabanne 
the travois poles and how they stayed two weeks in the sugar maple 
grove now the police corral in Forest Park. There they traded their 
beadwork and quill embroideries. They were the guests of Mr. Cab 
anne’ and were given corn to be ground in his mill. At the end ut 
the visit they folded their tipis and went back to the ‘Indian Country,’ 
Nebraska 

“The Sunday Omaha World-Herald, August 13, 1905, says that 
definite information secured by Mr. Paine shows Manuel de Lisa had 


charge of the post for Cabanne’ in 1819 and was discharged for com- 
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ing down the river before the time specified in the contract. Cabanne’ 
took charge in person about 1822. A son was born to him in 18238, 
still living in Nebraska. Cabanne’ remained in charge of the post 
until 1833, when he was obliged to abandon the Indian country 

“Jean Pierre Cabanne’ had two sons in the Fur trade, John 
Charles, born November 4, 1806 and Francois, born January 22, 1816 


My father, Sarpy Carr Cabanne’, used to tell how one day, when he 


was six, and playing before the house of his uncle, Jean Sarpy, at 
Sixth and Olive Street, he saw a crowd of peopk ming up trom the 
river. Six Indians carried a shutter from the steamboat with a man 
yn it—his father They took the sick man to the hous« his si 

the wife of Jean Berald Sarpy The Indians remained until he died 
July 17, 1854, one always on guard in t sick room, standing silently) 
Then they filed down t the river and t k a boat back to 


lodges 


“Francois was left ir are f the post during his fatl 
absence and later remained thers He married an Indian woman and 
had children. My sister, Mrs. John Murray Jenkins, sought out on 
of his grandsons. He boasted being the ereat andsot leat 
Pierre and the grandson of Francois John Charles Cabanne’ mig 
have had an Indian wiic, but it doesn’t seem in keeping with the trad 
tions of old Jean Pierre, who was evidently a rather remarkable mar 

“Jean Pierre Cabanne’ was born October 18, 1783 in Pau, Province 
of Bearne, Bas-Pyrenees, Francs He was the sor f Count Jeatr 
Cabanne’ and his wife Jeanne Dutilh, daughter of Baron Dutilh and 
sister of Lucien Dutilh, a marshal of Franc« 

“He came to America and to St. Louis in 1796, intending to return 
but he fell in love with Julie Gratiot, daughter of Charles Grati 
and Victoire Chouteau. He married her April 8, 1797, and became a 





partner in the Trade with Bernard Pratte, Pierre Chauteau, Jr 


Bartholomeau Berthold, Antoine Chenie, Jean Berald Sarpy and 





Manuel Lisa These men were all associated with the trade, some 
throughout the life of the American Fur trade, the partners’ names 
changing but little 

“The Pierre St. Mark Sarpy who was at the trading post wit! 
Jean Pierre Cabanne’ was the son of Gregoire Berald Sarpy and mar 
ried Pegalie Abbadie, the daughter of Victoire Gratiot. It was very 
much a family affair, the fur company, as almost all the men except 
Manuel Lisa were related.” 

Very truly, 
FRANCES CABANNE’ SAPORTAS 

January 16, 1934 

“P. S. My husband, Captain William Saportas, U. S. A., and I 
were stationed at Fort Des Moines from 1925 to 1929, during the time 


when the Tablet was dedicated to my great-grandiather. I am sorry 
I knew nothing about it. It was wonderful of the D. A. R. to erect 
the marker.’ 
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HUTERITES 


A Study of a Russian Colony on the Nebraska Border 


Pilger i rmer banker at Pierce, now 
tank. He has been deeply inter- 


irs and rendered important 


[Editor’s Note:—Franl 
with the Lincoln Jo 
ested in Nebraska history for many ye: 


service to that cause.] 
ymfield, Nebraska and nearly 


Dakota, on the north side of the 


Located about 25 miles north of B 


20 miles west of Yankton, South 
Missouri River and in South Dakota is a communal religious colony 


1874. This colony is made up of about 
» have descended from men and 


rly 60 years ago in order to 


which has existed there since 
40 families, perhaps 175 persons, wh: 


women who migrated from Russia nea 


escape military service which is contrary to 
The people of this colony are called Huterites and are following 
followers in 1528— 


their religious beliefs 


the teachings of Jacob Huter who organized his 
four centuries ago, in Moravia. 


t} 


Their creed enjoins the practic toot washing, the intermar- 


same faith, non-resistance of violence, 
the ban or excommunication, and forbids the taking of oaths. They 
reject infant baptism, accept no public offices and their ministry is 


riage only of members of the 


sen from the congregation 
In early days the colony made its own cloth but now the cloth 
use is purchased by the hundreds of bolts and divided 
\ll garments worn by the men, wo- 
All shoes 


cne 


which they 
among the members as needed. 
men and children are made by the women of the colony. 
worn are made by the men. All dresses worn by the women and 
girls down to the tiniest tots are made of the 
style—women and little girls alike wear long 


same goods and are 


exactly alike as to 
skirts and all wear a dark colored cloth with white polka-dots to 
Bright colors, bobbed hair and cosmetics are not 


cover their heads 
denim clothing, and do not shave 


permitted. The men wear gray 
but have their hair cut occasionally. 

They have three large dormitories where each family has a room 
16 feet square and in this room are a bed, a small table, a chest 
The whitewashed walls are bare. The floors are 
is the common dining- 


about 
and a few chairs. 
bare. Nearby is a large building in which 
room and a kitchen. Women have charge of this common dining- 
room where all members of the colony eat their meals at long, nar- 


row tables. The stoves and ovens are large. I have seen them take 


out 40 loaves of bread at a single baking. The food is very simple 


and is served on a few cheap dishes. They have a common laundry, 
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a blacksmith shop, a flour mill, a saw mill, a schoolhouse, a church, 


and several barns. They make for their own use lumber, harnesses, 
knives, pails, brooms, flour, and they sell brooms and flour to the 
public. Most of the buildings are made of hand sawed chalk rock 


obtained from a bluff near by, and at least three of these buildings 





have been standing nearly OU years 

The colony has about ten sections of land of wl 
under cultivation, most of this being along the Dakot: 
Missouri, however, the saw mill and nearly 2000 acre 
bered land is on an island south of the main channel of 
River, this being reached by a ferry which they oper 
kinds of live stock are kept What little traveling is done, is in a 
horse drawn wagon or buggy 

Considerable poultry is raised Che crops raised on the culti- 
v ed land ire ¢ I Ss t vegetables, ind tIruits 

The trips to town to make the few necessary purchases are made 
b ertail embers w ire selected to do the buying. The great 
majority of the « ire seldon e place and they see no one 
from the outside world except when curious vis s call and eve 
then they not enter i general conversation but leave this to a 
select cw 

To conform with the laws of South Dakota the colony hires a 
public school teacher during the school year and he teaches the chil 
dren in English from 9:00 a. m., until 4:00 p. m. A school is also 


conducted in the Moravian language by one of the members from 
7:00 a. m., to 9:00 a. m., and after 4:00 p. m..—the lessons in this 
school pertaining largely to work for the common good 

During the recent World War the colony conceived the idea of 
buying a large tract of land in Canada, hoping to move there and thus 
avoid having its young men drafted into the army. When making 
this purchase, a mortgage of $108,000.00 was placed on this Dakota 
land. This has been a tremendous burden to them. 

The present leader is Mike Waldron who is also the minister. 
He told me that his grandfather was a leader and minister of the 
colony for many years. He showed me a Bible four hundred years 
old and a volume in which is being kept a hand written history of 
the colony, the same having been carefully kept since its organization 
in 1528. The language used in this history is Moravian which is the 
language used by the colony, although the leader and most of the 
members can speak English quite well. 

As I understand it the colony had about 250 members when it 


_ 


arrived in 1874. I was told that very seldom do members desert the 
colony and that only rarely do outsiders join the colony—these out- 
siders come from the Mennonites who are quite numerous in that 
part of South Dakota. 

It seems to me that a visit to this colony would convince anyone 
that communal living is a thing to be avoided, that it kills ambition 
entirely, that it causes the members to become stupid, lazy and indif- 
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ferent, and that eads t acre ic 

At the close 1 Visit is he is familiarly called by out- 
siders, asked n vhat I thought t] olony, its achievements and 
aims and I frankly told that I could see nothing good in it except 
that it provided a home for a buncl people who were so lazy that 
thev were Satisfied in existing in that manner because they had to 
do no worrying as to the future welfare of the colony and were rea 
sonably sure « food and shelter, that most of his members were 
satisfied to let Mike figure out a plan for their existence He then 
confessed to me that this summary is about right and that none of 
his members seemed to especially worry because the big mortgage 
was piling up interest on the colony, nor did they worry about or 
take the slightest interest in the matter »btaining money needed 
fe- cloth, andl so fortl 

Communal living may sound interesting but after observing what 
400 vears of it has done to the Huterites, | am frankly condemning 


FACTORYVILLE, A NEBRASKA GHOST TOWN 


By Victor A. Sturm, Nehawka 


The ghosts of Nebraska pioneers, long since dead—early day 
millers and storekeeper and preachers and horse-thieves and cold- 
blooded killers— haunt a certain weed-grown meadow. This ugly 
the Weeping Water 


winding through it, is about half-way between Union and Nehawka 


weed-patch, with the narrow south branch <¢ 


and borders the Lincoln-Union highway. It was once the site of the 
flourishing, promising little town of Factoryville, Nebraska, complete 
wit! flour mill, stores, hotel, church, postoffice, an I. QO. O. F. lodge, 
and even a little Methodist academy perched upon a hill and dignified 
by the name of Factoryville College. Now there is nothing left of 
all this town but a few scattered bricks and a section of the limestone 
wall of the mill-dam, half buried in mud that shows the tracks of 
muskrat and raccoon. 

The original patent for the site of Factoryville was issued in 1858 
to one George Hunt, with special permission “to keep a mill-dam 
across the south branch of the Weeping Water.” The next miller, a 
German named Jannings, installed machinery for a woollen factory 
and, though this never was run because the wide-scattered settlers 
could not protect their sheep from the coyotes, it was from this cir- 
cumstance that the town got its name. 

The postoffice was on the old Star Mail Route between the Mis- 
sour) River steamboat landings of Nebraska City and Plattsmouth, at 
first with only one mail each week but later with its two carriers 
starting at either end each morning horseback or on buckboard and 
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hurrying through, unless heavy rains had made the Weeping Water 
too deep to ford 

Factoryville was one of the hangouts of the notorious killers, 
George McWaters, who at breakneck gallop could put a bullet into 


every post in a fence, and Quin Bohanan, who once killed a man 


because he didn’t like the number of the d’s he wrote in the word 


+} 


wy hieves, running stolen 


“peddler”! They worked together as horset 
horses from Nebraska to sell in Missouri and stealing Missouri horses 
to sell in Nebraska, and they kept many of the settlers terrorized 
This was in the day when Jesse James, with a price on his head, used 
to ride boldly down Central Avenue in Nebraska City with arms 
folded. Bohanan and McWaters killed several men before one was 
finally run out of the region and the other killed by a guard in prison 
They loved to wake up sleepy Factoryville by pretending to get angry 
at cach other and then staging a fake duel in the street, sending 


bullets whizzing about each ot 


1 

her’s ears but finally riding away in 
opposite directions, unharmed. 

For the trappers that made Factoryville their headquarters and 
competed with the silent, invisible Indian trappers with their snares 
and deadfalls, there were lots of otter up and down the creek, and 
beaver, but the beaver had to depend largely upon driftwood for their 
dams, timber being at that time so scarce and so thin along the Weep 
ing Water that people with claims along the creek “would hardly let 
you cut a switch to lick a kid.” The settlers used to chop out drift 
wood and haul it away for fuel. Of course, over on the Missouri 
River there was plenty of timber. 

It was at Factoryville that the famous Lindsey-Miller fight took 
place, a battle of fists between two pioneer giants— George Miller 
and William Lindsey, who was just out of the coal mines of Wales 
in the British Isles. In a terrific fight in the street, before the old 
mill, Lindsey was badly beaten up by Miller's use of brass knucks to 
offset Lindsey’s experience as a semi-professional boxer in the mines, 
But Lindsey stayed with it till Miller gave him one last lick with the 
brass and ran. There was another famous giant at Factoryville named 
Ahijah Munn. His nephew Wayne became wrestling champion of the 
world and his nephew Monte a famous boxer. He was famed through- 
out the region as a monster of a man. For fun at threshing time, 
he used to seize common six-foot men by the scruff of the neck and 
the seat of the pants and toss them to the top of the strawstack. 

The church was called the Cumberland Presbyterian and of 
course everyone in the neighborhood attended. There they had their 


basket suppers and their old-fashioned spelling bees. And at camp 
meeting revival time many a pioneer was baptized with shouted hal- 
lelujahs in the old mill-pound. 

As New Yorkers always do in new settlements, one who got off 
a Missouri River steamboat at Old Wyomimg suddenly turned capi- 
talist and came over to file on land at the edge of Factoryville, cut 
it up into lots already inhabited by beaver and coyotes and sold them 
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out promiscuously among New York easy-marks, thus leaving this 
part of Factoryville in chaos as to land titles until many years later 
when the town was dead and buried and a farmer sued to quiet title. 

When the railroad came, it chose the other bank of the Weeping 
Water. So the ghosts of Factoryville’s pioneers now haunt a weed- 
grown meadow gone back to wilderness 


May 8, 1934 


Editor’s Not In a future issue of the History Magazine w 
hope to print a map of Cass County with all the early towns and 
other frontier features. Mr. Sturm’s story is a good contribution, 
especially its fist fight feature. What has become of the 1 frontier 
ist fighters? Have they no heirs 

i O 


SWORD OF GENERAL L. W. COLBY 


Presented by Mrs. L. W. Colby, October 7, 1933 to the Nebraska 
State Historical Museum 
Mrs. L. W. Colby, of Beatrice, on October 7, 1933, presented to 
the care of the Historical Society the service sword of her husband, 
the late General Leonard W. Colby, intimately connected for fifty- 


two years with the military affairs of the state. In her letter Mrs. 
Colby speaks of the family tradition that a Colby participated in 
every battle fought on English soil from the days of the Norman 
Conquest to the American Revolution 

The first and second time that Leonard Colby, fourteen vears old, 
ran away from his home in Freeport, Illinois, to the nearest recruit- 
ing station to join the Union Army he was told to “Run along back 
home, Sonny.” But the third attempt, at fifteen, was successful. By 
swearing that he was over eighteen—the number placed in his shoes, 
he was permitted to join Campany B, 8th Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
was severely wounded at the capture of Fort Blakely, Alabama, and 
recommended for a commission for outstanding gallantry at the Siege 
of Mobile. After his honorable discharge in 1865, he was graduated 
from the Wisconsin State University. With three degrees he came to 
Nebraska, August, 1872, to practice law in Beatrice, his home until 
his death. 

Soon Leonard Colby became identified with the Paddock Guards 
at Beatrice and received a commission as first lieutenant, was elected 
state senator in 1876 and secured the passage of a bill authorizing 
the formation of a regiment of militia and became its colonel—the 
first Colonel of the Nebraska National Guards. In 1882, during the 
strike in Omaha, while the city was under martial law, he was given 
charge of six companies of U. S. Regulars in addition to the state 
militia. 

Returning to the state senate he introduced and helped pass many 
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Gen. L. W. Colby 


bills of importance, including one for the formation of another re- 
giment of militia, and became thé first Brigadier General of Nebras- 
ka National Guards, served for nine years and was relieved of his 
duties at his own request. 

In 1890-91 General Colby was in command of the state troops 
during the Indian troubles and received personal congratulations from 
General Nelson A. Miles and a gold medal from the state of Nebras- 
ka. July, 1894, he commanded the state troops called out to suppress 
the packing house strike at South Omaha. 

From June 1891 to August 1893, General Colby served as First 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States. His duties were the 
defense of the government and the Indian tribes against suits in the 
Court of Claims and the Supreme Court, representing over ten thou- 
sand claims, involving over forty million dollars. 

June 3, 1898, General Colby was commissioned Brigadier General 
of U. S. Volunteers, was sent to Havana, Cuba, January 1899, on a 
confidential mission by President McKinley and received the personal 
thanks of the president upon his return a month later. From May 
1901 to March 1903 General Colby served as Adjutant General of the 
state of Nebraska. In 1920 he was elected Judge of the 18th Judicial 
District of Nebraska, the position he held until his death November 
15, 1924. 
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SOME HIGH POINTS IN NEBRASKA HISTORY 
Sarpy County Historical Society 

Forty pioneers, representing all sections of Sarpy 

at Papillion April 28 and organized the Sarpy County Hist 

ty A. E. Sheldon, of the State Historical Society, outlined the 


poses of the organization and pointed out historical sites and places, 


including the old Baptist Indian school built by Rev. Moses Merrill 
in 1834, now almost in ruins \round s school stand s 
planted by white men in Nebraska. A number of the earlier pioneers, 
including Mrs. Anna Haney who came to Bellevue in 1852, we all 
on to tell of the old times. 

Officers elected are: Henry Fase, president; John R. Hughes, 
vice-president; Alice Weeth, vice-president; H. D. Patterson, secre- 
tary and John L. Miller, treasure: Che tollowing is a list of thos 
resent, almost all becoming members at this meeting: H. J. Fase, 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Eitlegeorge, Fred D. Trumble, Grant Chase, 
‘lizabeth Frecke, Rev. and Mrs. Z. F. Meyer, H. D. Patterson, Joht 
Tex, H. A. Collins, J. P. Spearman, Byron Sage, G. P. Miller, G 
W. Dudley, E. S. Nickerson and R. J. Nickerson of Papillion; Mrs 
Haney, John L. Miller, Will Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Ben Latham 
Chas. Sack of Springheld; Mr. and Mrs. John R. Hugl 
and Mrs. Earl Brown, of South Omaha; Jesse Trumble, | 

and Dr. Sheldon of Lincoln; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Gates, | 

and Sam Gramlich of Fort Crook; James H. Gow, Allen Frazier, 
Laura Kast, Mrs. Clark Shiflitts and Oscar Keiser of Bellevue; Rev 
Stambaugh of Richfield; Alice Weeth, Mr. and Mrs. William Stender, 
John H. Langdon and Roy Langdon of Gretna 

Rev. Reuben Gaylord 

Esther H. Hardy, Tabor, Iowa, calls attention to a book on the 
life of Reuben Gaylord, compiled from his letters and journals by his 
widow. Reverend Gaylord was the second Congregational minister in 
lowa and the first sent under the American Board to Nebraska. He 
organized the church at Nebraska City, with the assistance of Rever 
end Todd, a founder of the Tabor church. He also organized th: 
First Congregational Church at Omaha and the Church at Fontenelle 
Mrs. Hardy writes: 

“The real founder of Tabor, Geo. B. Gaston, with his wife and 
sister and the latter’s husband, were missionaries in Nebraska among 
the Pawnee Indians from 1840 to 1844, and came over to Iowa, liv- 
ing for a time at Civil Bend, which is near where the little town of 
Percival now is. 

“Two of the first houses built here are still used as residences, 
though one of them has been remodeled. There is a tunnel connect- 
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ing them, or at least it used to. This was used in their “underground 
railroad” activities. The houses are half a block apart, so the tunnel 


s . : 
is a long one 


Van Fleet Park 
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\fter studying drainage maps and running a line or two, Thomas 
W. Russell of Table Rock offers the boundaries for the proposed Van 
Fleet Park as indicated on the map. He says: 

“This park will not be complete without the rugged hills 
behind the picture rocks. The view northward to Elk Creek 
and a view of the entire surrounding country can be had by 
ncluding what I am considering necessary, namely NE'% of 
SE', of 33 and the NW'4 of SW'4 of 34, Township 12, Range 
3, a total of 80 acres 

“The east forty has the mill site, town site, old bridge 
columns, the lynching grounds besides the Indian lookouts and 
the extremely beautiful natural scenery. There is a little nook 
of tillable ground between my cabin and the river bed, most of 
it in the NW'4 of the SE'4 of 33 that I think should also be 
included in the purchase. Perhaps the Game and Fish Commis- 
sion can be induced to carry out the old plan for a fish lake 


” 


here 


Burning up the Road in 1902 


In these days of floating power and 70 mile an hour road gaits 


the era of the linen duster, auto veils, and speed cops on bicycles is 
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forgotten. But it was real enough—as testified by a letter the His- 
torical Society has from Fred Blaine Humphrey, Lincoin. It is dated 
April 12, 1902, from the George N. Pierce Company, makers of Pierce 


Cycles and Motorettes, and signed by Mr. Pierce himself: 





“Of course, in your territory where the country is so level, our 
234 HP machine would purposes. We have on hand 
a few of these that at $650. Our regular 34HP 
nodel, the very low ) and if ordered with reverse gear, 
$800. * © * The light between the two motive 
vers, the sam noticed in a country like yours. 
I speed of the 234 bout twelve to fifteen miles an hour, 
W h is fast enougl any his ne is no reverse gear 
bt these ire us d I stly n ti ‘ s ] 1 ibt \\ etl eT 
would ever have occasion se a vers ir in your country if 
\ 1ad one on any machine 
[The De Dion n is ‘ ‘ vorid and e 
istomers in bostor W s 1 re has a stand 
1! ffe1 I $10 al pt I SY Mids i ne ind 
WW llow Z HP te vit in Olds vehic 
| s Sap t i challeng ( id ar 
who is willing " t san 


First Gasoline Motor Car Service on the Union Pacific 

Floyd Schultz, o! Clay Center, Kansas, who Was a mechanic on 
the first U. P. motor car which was run on the Kearney-Black Hills 
branch, desires to know the exact date when this service was insti- 
tuted. 

U. P. motor car No. 1 began regular service between Kearney 
and Callaway on August 21st, 1905, and car No. 2 on October 5th of 
the same year. 

This information was found in the Kearney Semi-Weekly Hub 
issues of August 24th and October 2nd, 1905, respectively. The first- 
named issue contains a three column account and two cuts—exterior 
and interior views—of motor car No. 1. This gasoline car was the 
invention of W. R. McKee, Jr., superintendent of motive power and 
machinery on the Union Pacific. 


Gabriel Colin 

August M. Borglum, French consul, Omaha, Nebraska, seeks 
information concerning Gabriel Sebastien Colin, enlisted in the U. S. 
Army, Troop M 5th Cavalry, Fort Robinson, Nebraska, 1882. About 
1887 Colin was discharged. It seems he settled in Nebraska, mar- 
ried and died about 1919-20, leaving a widow but no children. A 
diligent search of the records discloses nothing. This magazine will 
appreciate any word which will aid in securing information upon 
this soldier of the Nebraska frontier 
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Claim Club Agreement 

Thos. N. Russell, of Table Rock, writes that Mrs. Grace Bobst, 
the widow of Robert Bobst, has an agreement that was drawn up 
among claim holders on July 29, 1854. The agreement contains sixty- 
six signatures and the claim entry dates, with J. R. Cassel, president 
of the organization and George T. Bobst, father of Robert, secretary. 


A pageant, “The Epic of the Prairie State,” which will portray 
outstanding events in the early history of Illinois will be presented 
on Soldiers Field, Chicago, on June 30th, 1934. 

A cast of over 5,000 people will participate. A realistic setting of 
Indian mounds, wigwams, cabins, forts, trains, fires, and the like, will 
lend considerable color to this presentation. Charles K. Freeman and 
Elmer Gertz are authors of the pageant. 

The Illinois Police Association is using this means of celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary. In conjunction with this gigantic presenta- 
tion, it is also sponsoring a state-wide essay contest for school chil- 
dren upon the subject of the history of Illinois. 

It is hoped that sometime in the near future, Nebraska people 
may also have the privilege of witnessing such a vivid portrayal of 
the early history of their own state. 


Mina Clark Buhn, whose “Early Days along the Niobrara” ap- 
pears in this issue of the Magazine, lives in Boise, Idaho. Mrs. Buhn 
is writing the life of her father, George W. Clark, and finds the re- 
search work and the contacts it_brings enjoyable. She is interested 
in two other books about Nebraska by Nebraskans. One is “The 
Pass Key,” by A. U. Mayfield, newspaper man of Elmwood, Nebr., 
and is to appear under the imprint of Appleton & Century this spring. 
The other is “Sod House Stories” by Alberta B. Toner, of Boise, a 
pioneer school teacher and newspaper woman in Nebraska. Her 
parents, David M. and Elizabeth McCormick Benedict, were early 
settlers in Fairbury. In 1884 they moved to Culbertson, where the 
material for this book was garnered. 


J. T. Armstrong, Editorial Department of The Omaha Bee-News 
requests information in regard to duels which were fought in Ne- 
braska in the early days. By “duels” he meant the sort of engage- 
ment which was fought according to rules, with seconds, swords, 
dueling pistols, and the like. 

The editor believes that dueling, as a social institution, had dis- 
appeared before there were permanent white settlements in Nebraska. 
There is no record of such duels in Nebraska between white men in 
the archives of the Historical Society. There are recorded individual 
combats between Indian leaders, and the reported encounter of Buffalo 
Bill and Yellow Hand in 1876, in what is now Sioux County. No 
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doubt, there were plenty of rough and ready fists fights, and also 





little affairs in which six-shooters rang out freely 
The nearest and latest duels which would be related to Nebraska 
soil will be found in a book written by Billon “Annals of St. Louis 


This book contains chief events in St. Louis during the early nine- 


teenth century Several duels were fought near St. Louis between 
1800 and 1820 
The members of the Historical Society wish to extend their sym- 


pathy to Mrs. Fred Humphrey of Lincoln upon the recent death o 


her father, S. L. Heacock, also a resident of that city 

Mrs. Humphrey recently presented to the Society two very in 
teresting old books which had been owned by her great-grandfather, 
D. M. Heacock. The books are a hundred-year-old bible, and a school 


geography of at least ninety years age 


A. V. Ryan, of Gwynedd, Valley, Pa., is seeking additional in- 


formation concerning his great-uncle, John Gutheric Mr. Ryan has 
given us the following data: 

John Gutherie was one of the few survivors the Fort Phil 
Kearny massacre The State Historical Department at Cheyenne, 
Wvo., has Mr. Gutherie’s own crayon sketch and written account of 


this event 

Mr. Gutherie was born in Brandywine, Pa., in 1847; enliste 
September 13th, 1865, at Philadelphia, 
honorably discharged on September 13th, 1868 at Fort McPherson, 


on 


I 


Pa., in the U. S. army and was 


Nebr., while serving in Company “C”, 2nd U. S. Cavalry. His records 
show that he served in the campaign against the Sioux Indians in 
Dakota Territory, participating in engagements at Goose Creek, now 
Wyoming, on December 6th, 1866; Pine Creek, Wyo., on December 
21st, 1866; and, Crazy Woman’s Fork, on October 24th, 1867 (Wyo.). 

Any suggestions from our readers concerning the existence of 
further information relative to Mr. Gutherie will be greatly appre- 


ciated 


The pupils of the eighth grade, Lincoln School, Omaha, who 


have been studying the editor's History and Stories of Nebraska 
visited the Historical Museum May 4 


W. E. Mitchell, 118 Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa, recalls early 
days in northwest Nebraska. He went to Gordon in 1889. The same 
year he worked at Chadron with Bob Reid and Johnny Penzer. A 
blacksmith shop door blew down and killed Penzer 
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THE STORY OF BELLEVUE 


By Cora Phebe Mull 





(Read at Bellevue dedication of bronze tablet by Nebraska Socte- 
ty, Daughters of American Colonists, February 16, 1934.) 
The glory of Athens 


Who lived gloriously 





Who were patriots, wl ht fo 
Who thought great thoughts, did great deeds: 





Whose fame shed golden glory on a world 
Oppressed by savage men. 
The glory of Plymouth was in the men 
Who enshrined a faith, wh la nat 
hich endures while Plymout ams beside sea 
The glory of Bellevue is in the mer 
W t d this sacred g und 
Who wrought in hardship and in loneliness 


\ state whose annals are of valiant men 


The French found here a peaceful 

Called Omaha, 

When St. Louis voyageurs came up the mighty Smoky 
Water 


Searching for furs for New Orleans 


In 1803 when President Jefferson purchased from 
France, Louisiana, 

He sent Lewis and Clark with their men 

To take possession, make peace, and find a way 

To the Pacific coast to plant our civilization 

Oi democracy and freedom upon those shores 

Lewis and Clark camped here and this black soil, 

Great trees, wild fowl, beaver and deer, 

Delighted them: of which they 

Spread the news on their return 


First to seek Nebraska was Spanish Manuel Lisa 
Who as Indian Commissioner 

Held the Indian tribes loyal in 1812: 

Urged that Fort Atkinson be built 

To protect us from the British 


*Mrs. Mullin has been chosen Poet Laureate of Nebraska Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 
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Then came Lucien Fontenelle from New Orleans 
Who made Bellevue a trading post: 

Welcomed Father De Smet who gave his life 
For forty years, ministering to the Indian tribes. 


John C. Fremont, Pathfinder, came to Bellevue 
On his way to find a new road to Oregon 
Over which the mighty immigration rolled. 


[he missionaries Merrill and Allis came 

And saintly Father Hamilton whose work was so well 
done 

[hat our dealings with the Omaha 

Were never stained with blood 


Here at the post lived Peter Sarpy, trader and here, 
Ready to battle in defense of the people of his Indian 
wife, 


Ni-Ku-Mi. 


} 


Here lived Logan Fontenelle, son of Lucien, 
Who forbade the sale of liquor to his Omaha 
And enforced the law 

La Flesche and Fontenelle sold these 


Omaha lands at a fair price, 


Then led the Omaha north to Decatur 

Where they have lived in peace, 

But the great Fontenelle fell at the age of thirty 
Defending his people against the Sioux 


In 1846 Brigham Young to ask of Fontenelle 

The lease of Indian lands for two years 

As a resting place for his people, seeking religious 
liberty; 

These Mormons were to be builders of a state: 


Giant-like they loom in retrospect. 


Then President Pierce sent out Francis Burt 

To be governor over Nebraska Territory 

Which was all of the land north of Kansas to Canada; 
West to the Rocky Mountains and to the coast 
Where Marcus Whitman and the Astorians 

Had planted our flag on the Pacific. 


Governor Burt came to Bellevue, ill from his journey, 
From South Carolina, To St. Louis and up the Missouri 
To old Fort Kearny at Nebraska City, 

Thence by wagon to Bellevue 

He was accompanied by his secretary Thomas Cuming 
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And by Judge Bradley and Judge Ferguson and young 


attorney Elias Clark. 


While Governor Burt lay ill at the Mission House 
New men came from Omaha to press its claims 

Upon him for Nebraska’s Capitol 

October 153tl Governor Burt took the oath of office: 


1 


Father Hamilton carried the ailing, lonely mat 


In this building which had been erect 

lo serve as t seat vernme! 

Secretary Cuming became acting governor 

Wit judge Bradlk ind | gusor 1 Elias Clark 
Carried on the organizatior terr through 
rl Octob« days 

First there was a census taken 

While they counseled they welc 

Julius Sterling Morton of Michigar 

Who with Thomas Morton set up a printing press 


And published the Nebraska Palladiu 


her men, was of Pilgrim ancestry, 
1e Plymouth of the West 


Morton, like the o 
Making Bellevue t 
Like them he was to bring his state renown 


t 
| 


After the census was taken an election was held 

For which notices were sent from this house by Gov- 
ernor Cuming 

The first legislature met January 16th, 1855, 

In a large house offered them at Omaha, 

Where the legislature voted to establish the Capital 


President Pierce sent Mark Izard 
As governor of Nebraska territory in February 
And Thomas Cuming was again secretary. 


In Bellevue’s great disappointment in losing the 
Capital, 

Father Hamilton built the Presbyterian church 

Which stands a witness to God-fearing men. 


Editor’s Note:—Question whether Mrs. Mullin can truly say that 
Julius Sterling Morton and Thomas Morton “published the Nebraska 
Palladium.” The names “Reed & Latham” appear as editors and 
publishers on the early files in possession of the Nebraska State His- 


torical Society. 
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Henry Clark founded the college 
Which has given light 


Through many years of Christian teachings 


The later glory of Bellevue is in the pioneers 
Who tilled this sacred soil: devoted to their heritage— 


. : ' 
Their homes—their churc 


es—and their schools. 


Nothing can take from this Plymouth 
Of the West, dreaming in the sun, 
e river of the Smoky Water, 


The romance of her splendid sons 
———— - -9-————. 


The application for membership in the Historical Society of Fred 
» Smith, Nebraska City, has been presented by a friend. 
Mr. Smith came to Nebraska City in 1865. In company with 


her prospectors tron the locality he drove to the Black Hills via 


Sidney during the gold rush of 1874-6 
Mrs. Smith is the daughter of Dr. N. B. Larsh, an early Ne 
raska physician 


H. Halderson, of Newman Grove, Nebr., asks if the Historica) 








Society has a copy of Tallent’s “The Black Hills,” It has Phe 

volume is rare and to be had only from second hand book dealers 
E. L. Hobbs writes from Brule, Nebr., that the granite marker 
at Diamond Springs Pony n will have to be reset, as 
the highway is t at that point. He wishes to 
know how the expense is to be met. It is the patriotic duty of the 
county board of each county to reset these historical and patriotic 
arkers. In some counties express agreements were made with the 

} ] + 


unty boards when the markers were set 


S. H. Zendt, of 927 Cherry street, Galesburg, Illinois, writes to 
ask where an account of the blizzard of January 12, 1888, may be 
found. There are many of these accounts in print. One by Minnie 
Freeman Penny in “Nebraska Pioneer Reminiscences” published by 
the D. A. R. in 1916; one in “History of Seward County,” by W. W. 
Cox; one in A. E. Sheldon’s “History and Stories of Nebraska.” 

Mrs. H. A. Rexroad, of Nampa, Idaho, has a $1.00 bill of Nemaha 
Valley Bank, dated September 15, 1857, and asks if the Historical 
Society is interested. It is. It has a number of these Nemaha Valley 
Bank hills now and will gladly accept others. Many of them are in 
existence and they have no considerable market value 


























CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE | 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be “Native 

Sons and Daughters of Nebraska.” 
ARTICLE tt 
OBJECTS 

Its objects are: 

1. Advancement of the be ~ interests of Ne- 
braska, moral, education, physical, financial. 

2. The declaration and promotion of ideals of 
human life in Nebraska and their publication to 
the world. 

3. Honor and preservation of all that is best 
in Nebraska history and tradition and, for these 
ends, close co-operation with the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. 

Fellowship and furtherance of the Nebraska 
spirit. 

ARTICLE ill 
MEMBERS 

Any person born in Nebraska of good character 
may become a member of the organization by 
paying membership dues and filling out and sign- 


ing enrollment card. Payment of annual dues 
shall constitute membership only for the year 
in which such dues are paid. 


ARTICLE Iv 
OFFICERS 
The officers of this organization shall be elected 
at the annual meeting by majority vote of mem- 
bers present and voting. 
They shall hold office for one year or until 
their successors are chosen and qualify. 
They shall be President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, Secretary and a Treasurer. 
The retiring President shall be a member of 
the Executive Committee for the term next fol- 
lowing his term of office. 
ARTICLE V 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The officers, together with the retiring Presi- 
dent, shall constitute the Executive Committee 
and serve as an ad interim committee. As such 
committee it shall plan the meetings, programs 
and such other activities as will promote the best 
interests of the organization. 














ARTICLE Vi 
MEETINGS 
In order to promote the most efficient co- 
operation, the annual meeting shall be held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society. A call for the 
annual meeting shall be sent to members by the 
Secretary at least ten days before such meeting. 
Other meetings shall be held at such times and 
places as the Executive Committee determine. 
ARTICLE Vil 
ANNUAL TOPIC 
Each year, at the discretion of the Executive 
Committee, in addition to other program, a na- 
tive son or daughter of Nebraska shall be invited 
to give an address upon some aspect of the 
topic, “Nebraska—Its Next Great Opportunity.” 
ARTICLE Vili 
AMENDMENT 
This Constitution may be amended at any an- 
nual meeting of the organization by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present and voting; pro- 
vided, that a copy of such proposed amendment 
has been filed with the Secretary and included in 
the call for the annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE |! 
DUES 
The annual dues in this organization shall be 


ARTICLE I! 
COMMITTEES 
The President shall appoint at each annual 
meeting a Nominating Committee and an Audit- 
ing Committee. The President, together with the 
Executive Committee, shall appoint such other 
committees as are deemed necessary. 
ARTICLE Il! 
PRIZES 
Each year, at the discretion of the Executive 
Committee, this organization shall offer one or 
more prizes for the best composition or composi- 
tions upon some phase of Nebraska interest, 
written by pupils in our common or higher 
schools or by Native Sons or Daughters of Ne- 
braska, or by other Nebraskans. 
ARTICLE Iv 
AMENDMENT 
These By-Laws may be amended at any annual 
meeting of the organization by a two-thirds vote 
of members present and voting; provided, a copy 
of such proposed amendment has been filed with 
the Secretary and included in the call for the 
annua: meeting. 

















